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CAN PHILOSOPHERS CO-OPERATE? 


(Continued from January Issue) 


| ie THE PRECEDING article we suggested that the scholastic and 

the pragmatist may and should co-operate in re the evidence for 

God’s being. In what follows we suggest the same in respect of two 
further fundamental issues between them. 


SECOND SPECIFIC ISSUE: PROCESS AND THE CHANGELESS 


Now consider another issue closely connected with the above, yet 
with a different emphasis. We have treated the causal principle as it 
is espoused by the pragmatist, where it applies to temporal process 
alone, or in the main. But the scholastic does not take it (we speak 
now particularly of efficient causality) as necessarily a matter of tem- 
poral antecedent and consequent. For him it is not true that God 
existed for a long time before creating the world and at last decided 
to do it. For him God is totum simul and creation was of time. 
Whether or not this created time was infinitely long in the past is 
another question; either alternative is possible, so far as rational evi- 
dence goes. But the point is that the cause need not precede the effect 
in time. And here appears another deadlock. The pragmatic-“process” 
school find everything to be in temporal change—many of them at 
least do. So Dewey: 

a thing “absolutely” stable and unchangeable would be out of the range of 
the principle of action and reaction . . . it would have no applicability, no 
potentiality of use as a measure and control of other events. To designate 
the slower and the regular rhythmic events structure and more rapid and 
irregular ones process is sound with practical sense.1 
Thus the static is replaced by the slowly or the rhythmically chang- 
ing: there is no quite unchanging being. Whitehead seems to differ 
here from Dewey; the “eternal objects” seem to be really verifiable 
aspects of changing things for Whitehead. A certain shade of green, 
precisely that shade, may recur, or endure for a time as on a leaf, or 
be present in many leaves at once. Bergson would seem to agree with 
Dewey in regard to living and conscious things. Probably the major- 
ity of the “process” camp would side with Dewey. And this appears 
to be incompatible with some fundamental scholastic theses: the un- 
changing substantial forms—unchanging while they last—and the 
immutability of God. We shall now consider only the latter. Can the 
scholastic attribute process in any sense to the immutable Deity, and 
can the advocate of universal process find anything immutable? Here 
it is more convenient not to address each party in turn, as above, since 
the issue turns alone on the supposed incompatibility between process 


1John Dewey, Intelligence in the Modern World, ed. Joseph Ratner (New 
York: The Modern Library, 1939), p. 1052. 
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and immutability as both ultimate and omnipresent in being. Our sug- 
gestion will be that the static or unchangeable is an extreme or limit- 
ing case of process, process at its maximum; and therefore it may 
commend itself to both parties. 


TIMELESS PROCESSES 


Bodies move with finite velocities. A car goes forty miles in an 
hour. For a plane it takes, say, six minutes. For a ray of light—a 
sun’s ray passing to the earth—it takes about 1/4650 of a second. We 
know of no greater velocity in the physical universe than that of light. 
Even if we did, even if we knew of no principles such as those of 
special relativity which would restrict physical speeds to a definite 
limit, even so should we not believe an infinite velocity possible. Yet 
consider. You see a house across the street. You have a visual sensum 
in your consciousness that you take to be the presentation of a real 
external object. No matter how you came to do so, how the infant 
and child gradually learn to interpret the sensa, to become aware of 
the reality in the presentation. The point is that you do it now: your 
mind passes from presentation to object. How long does this take? 
No time at ail; it is instantaneous. Intellect, in knowing the object, 
enters into the form of the object, becomes that external form. Intel- 
lect passes out from self to the object, an immaterial process. Such 
vision compasses a finite distance, or better, passage, in mo time. And 
this is characteristic of intellect. Intellect sees wholes all at once. 
“Columbus discovered America in 1492.” When we get the meaning 
of this sentence, we get it as a whole proposition of which each word 
contributes its part-meaning; we behold in one total, totum simul, 
something of the significance of Columbus, of discovery, of America, 
of each term in the compound. True, it needs time for us to arrive 
at this totum simul awareness. We have to learn the English language, 
to study history, and so on. But when once we get the meaning it is 
a whole in which intellect passes from part to part, and part to whole, 
and whole to part again, without delay. True also, we gain further 
clearness of the meaning, further knowledge of the significance of the 
separate words, by reflection; and reflection occupies time. But anon, 
as the meaning grows fuller and clearer, the intellect re-views the 
stages of the process, and sees them again as one timeless whole. This 
is indeed a long known truth that we are uttering; idealists since Kant 
have dwelt on it, and it goes back to Aristotle and Plato. It is a capi- 
tal point in Thomism. Modern “process” philosophy dwells on the 
successive stages of the process, pointing out that they are funda- 
mental, inescapable. And so they are. But this new school does not 
dwell equally on the moment of summary vision. And why? Because 
they are so deeply sensitive to the all-important part that temporal 
process plays in man and his environment. They feel that what can- 
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not be put in terms of time is meaningless. Yet they proceed in their 
thinking by using these timeless summaries (meanings, concepts) time 
after time. Now we-suggest that these timeless situations can be 
described in terms of process, though in such a way that the notion 
of process leads up to a notion beyond process, in a sense including 
process, while yet process suggests rather than implies that notion. 
Put it thus: intellect grasping a total meaning, passes from part to 
part and so on with infinite velocity. No body, no radiation, in our 
given order of nature, can pass from one part of space to another with 
infinite velocity. It is the unique power of mind to do this. Even 
our visual sense sees wholes; but being dependent on a bodily organ 
must rove back and forth from part to part. The seeing eye is sel- 
dom if ever quite still. To see the house as a whole we move the eye 
to and fro, at least to some extent. Yet man’s visual sense is united 
with his intellect, and in its own way participates, within man’s inte- 
gral personality, in the powers of the intellect; for vision is the ana- 
logue, at the level of sense, of intellect. So even vision is always to 
sume degrees of a spread, a continuum of parts, and shares so far in 
the totum simul attribute of thought. But the point is that timeless is 
not quite the right word. It would be better to describe the instan- 
taneous character of a thought-object by the word timeful. It has so 
much of process in it that it passes as if into a higher dimension, even 
as an area includes all at once an infinity of lines. Surely then the 
notion of a static, immutable being ought to be understood rather as 
signifying a process so intensely vivacious, in terms of times so 
extremely swift, as to comprise beginning and end at one stroke. 
Man’s intellect gives instances of such being—meanings or concepts as 
we call them. True again as the pragmatist says, a concept is a plan 
of action, a tentative, incipient action; equally true, it is a total plan, 
an arrangement of detailed steps, ordered in the mind—a real being 
so far, a factor in the process of experience. True further, it is sub- 
ject to alteration. Perhaps most, if not all, of the meanings we men 
entertain are liable to change. Have not the concepts (postulates) 
fundamental to geometry altered much since Euclid’s day? Never- 
less Euclid apprehended the axiom of parallels timelessly and so do 
present-day mathematicians, though their interpretations differ some- 
what from Euclid’s. All of which is but to say that many of the con- 
cepts or principles grasped by man’s intellect are static factors for a 
finite time only. Perhaps, however, as Whitehead urges, there are 
those which endure forever, ultimate elements of meaning, realized 
now and again in the world, “prehended” by man with approximate if 
not full adequacy. Be this as it may, the notion of a static being, a 
being strong enough to do instantly what physical things do slowly— 
this notion fulfils rather than destroys the “process’’-motif. 
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PROCESS AND THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD 


Thus we do know of static things: we have verified them in our own 
apprehension of our plans, our meaningful concepts. We apprehend 
these, passing from part to part with infinite swiftness: to do so is to 
understand. It takes time to gain understanding, often a long time, 
as we philosophers know to our sorrow. As we come nearer to gain- 
ing it, the time needed to go from part to part grows shorter—the 
mind works more rapidly. When understanding does come, the whole 
system is before us, at one stroke. Any one may verify this in his own 
experience—say in studying a mathematical demonstration. You may 
say we never reach a full understanding; we never have a quite imme- 
diate glance over any plan, including all details, such that we don’t 
have to go back and recall something—which again takes time. True 
enough. But often, perhaps always, we do have some understanding. 
And just so far, we verify a static contemplation of a static entity. 
Entity, yes: for if this account is true, we have a right to use that 
word entity so condemned by the “process’’-school. An entity is a 
distinguishable agent or factor, and our plans are certainly such. 


The immutability of God might then be admitted by this new school 
—provided of course evidence is furnished. Far from finding it con- 
tradictory to the notion of process, they should welcome it as the 
fullest possible example of process—process so swift as to conclude 
totum simul to knowledge of all that has happened, is happening, and 
will happen. It is no more contradictory to process than is an area to 
the presence of lines within it. On the other hand, the scholastic 
should not say there is xo process in God. That would be the sort of 
thing that F. H. Bradley did when he said that of course God was a 
person, but was so much more that it was wrong to call him a person. 
There is infinite process in God: process infinitely intense and power- 
ful—of which we have a limited, very limited analogy in the procedure 
of our own intellects, and on a lower level our sense of vision. There 
is infinite activity in God—He acts so swiftly as to be at once the ful- 
filment of His activity. And so on. 


Josiah Royce, who more than any other American non-scholastic 
had strong irenic tendencies toward all the metaphysical schools, had a 
somewhat similar view. He spoke of God’s eternity as an infinitely 
long specious present. To the present writer this has always seemed 
essentially sound, though doubtless susceptible of some revision. True, 
the specious present occupies time: yet, as sensed by Royce, who took 
the notion presumably from W. James, it has the inclusive note, the 
note of including a small bit of the past and of the dawning future in 
one immediate apprehension. And as the length of this specious pres- 
ent may vary from hour to hour and. day to day in man’s experience, 
so there is conceivable a limiting case, an experience—God’s experi- 
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ence, for Royce—of infinite length, including all the past, present, and 
future in one instant immediate awareness. The idea found little 
favor with the idealists, perhaps because it was too empirically based. 
To the present issue it seems a distinct contribution. Our account has 
only put it in a slightly different perspective—that of the relation of 
speed to stillness. 


Let the scholastic say then that process is infinite in God, and when 
it enters the finite order of nature, it is separated into distinct parts 
and takes on the form of before and after, of time. 


THIRD SPECIFIC ISSUE: SUBSTANTIAL FORMS AND FINALITY 


Come now to our world of creatures, man’s environment. Here the 
chief quarrel is probably centered in the category of substance and 
especially in its component, substantial form. The other component, 
prime matter, has not occasioned so much dispute; perhaps because the 
“naturalistic” emphasis of process, its intense reaction against the 
supernatural, faces toward materialism. 


We begin by addressing the new school, so vehement in denuncia- 
tion of the older view. We shall urge that on pragmatic grounds it 
ought to accept the substantial forms and final causes. And in the 
course of the argument it will appear that the scholastic may enlarge 
his world-view by adding to it the new notion of process which is not 
mere change, but incremental change. 


Consider first the more superficial objection that the concept of sub- 
stantial form is not adaptable to the recent results of physical science. 
For instance, the large two-volume Manual of Cardinal Mercier, or 
the shorter work of Baschab, shows how the hylomorphic theory is 
verified in the chemical atoms and molecules. Each of these is a sub- 
stance with its form which is the source of properties such as affinity, 
valence, specific heat, and so forth, and with its primary matter or 
stuff. Chemistry, which reveals the irreducibly different kinds of 
material being, is affirmed to be the fundamental physical science of 
inorganic nature. But, says the “process” view, modern research has 
shown that an atom is not irreducibly one, but an assemblage of elec- 
trons and protons, held together by forces of attraction, and containing 
also forces of repulsion which may lead to the eventual breakdown of 
the atom. Hence the atom has not the unity of substantial form. 
Chemistry is not the fundamental science, but physics, in its present 
shape of electrodynamics and quantum-mechanics. And what were 
formerly supposed to be ultimate qualitative differences—between 
physical forces such as elasticity, heat, light, electricity, magnetism— 
are now being reduced to electrical attraction and repulsion, and 
radiation in quanta. Material beings are now found to be electrons, 
positrons, neutrons, protons, and so on. So the old foundations are 
broken up, and with them the hylomorphic theory. 
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Now this objection simply has no standing. What difference does 
it make, that the present-day physical units are smailer and finer than 
those we formerly accepted? An electron or proton still has its essen- 
tial properties and contingent accidents. The electron, for example, 
repels other negative charges and attracts positive charges; it may be 
in this or that group temporarily. And that being so, the notion of 
substantial form as the source or spring of those properties is quite as 
valid as ever. It does but register our scientifically justified belief that 
identifiable things in the given order of nature always show the same 
fundamental traits. What those identifiable things are in the last 
analysis, is for the scientist to discover. But that they have their per- 
manent ways of behaving as long as they endure, the scientist believes 
as much as ever, and the scholastic with him. And the qualitatively 
irreducible forces that we formerly accepted as final may be reduced 
in number; heat to a mode of motion, elasticity and crystallization to 
electrical forces, even gravitation to a variation of space-time curva- 
ture. We still have the irreducible differences between attraction, 
repulsion, and radiation, to name no more. Indeed, we know now 
that the old Newtonian dynamics, against which the scholastics have 
consistently protested, is inadequate. We now ascribe more quali- 
tative differences to physical things and events than that view would 
ascribe. In short the hylomorphic account is perfectly adaptable to 
new scientific discoveries. The objector just hasn’t understood hylo- 
morphism. 


However, we do suggest that the scholastic should lay more stress 
on recent physics and less on chemistry. It would present his cos- 
mology in a fairer light, showing its adaptable and progressive char- 
acter. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVOLUTION 


Now for a deeper conflict. The “process’’ school, from Bergson on, 
pretty much agree that things grow, develop, evolve, into things quite 
new, not already contained in them in any sense. The electron and 
proton in the sun fuse and turn into radiation. Cosmic rays from 
interstellar space transform themselves into electron and positron. Col- 
loid assemblages of CHON, and so forth, somehow become possessed 
of vital functions not found in the crystalloids. And more they grow 
and reproduce themselves ever with novel variations—and biological 
evolution comes on the scene. One species evolves into another. 
Eventually from the unreasoning lower forms arises man, the rational 
animal. And so on. How then can a species, which has its fixed sub- 
stantial form, turn into another species? Each substantial form is 
specific, definite, precise; it has its fixed limits—otherwise it would 
not be precise. Even though we don’t know exactly what this form 
is—it being matter of inference to us—it is itself exactly what it is. 
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The scholastic here follows the Aristotelian Logic: A is A, A is not 
not-A. A thing is just itself and never ceases, so long as it exists, 
to be just itself. For the “process” thinker, on the other hand, a thing 
is not merely what it is, but what it becomes or turns into. If he put 
the business in scholastic terms he would say: substantial forms change 
of themselves into new substantial forms. Now to be sure, the schol- 
astic admits substantial transformation; he witnesses it in the change 
of H and of O into H,O, a new substance other than hydrogen and 
oxygen. But here he finds the H and O still virtually present in the 
H,O; for by chemical analysis H,O is changed back into H and O 
in separation. In the case of biological evolution, however, we do not 
find the evolved species transformed back into the earlier species: at 
least in many cases we do not. Man is never evolved backward into 
the arboreal ape (even though some Tarzans have seemed almost to 
compass this). Of course, biological evolution does not always mean 
progress; there are instances enough of unsuccessful variation, of 
retardation and even degeneration in the evolution of life. Amoeba of 
today has evolved but little during the ages, if at all; many of the 
algae of the ocean likewise; and Bergson himself emphasized the pres- 
ence of torpor in the higher forms of life. But also there has been a 
vast amount of progress; progress in complexity, in adapation to a 
wider milieu or to a changing climate, progress in wealth of function, 
increase of power to use nature’s forces to advantage, in richness of 
experience, most notably evident when we compare man with the ani- 
mals below him. And the question before us is: Can a substantial 
form allow for its own transformation into a greater substantial form? 
Into one which (so far as we can see) cannot itself be transformed 
back as H,O can be changed back into H and O? Can the less in 
any sense contain the greater? Yet on scholastic principles it ought 
here to do so. If it is in the nature of the anthropoid ape to be 
capable of development into man—as no doubt it was—then the sub- 
stantial form of the ape has that development as one of its potentiali- 
ties. You may say that the development is not an intrinsic part of 
the ape’s nature, but is added, in the course of ages, by Divine faat. 
Even so, Divine fiat had already so determined the ape-form that it 
was capable of taking on this particular addition; indeed, that ape- 
form was specifically adapted to take it on, as other animal forms evi- 
dently were not. You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
Nature is one order, and its earlier forms have that in them which 
leads to, or allows for, its later forms. But the difficulty is to see 
how, if a substantial form is fixed and definite, it can contain a prin- 
ciple that allows for its own transformation, not merely into another 
substantial form, but into a greater one. 


To apply the issue to the case of man himself: can the hylomorphic 
doctrine admit the possibility of indefinitely increasing advance in the 
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nature of man? The “process” philosophy, in spirit at least, envisages 
a natural tendency in man towards such advance; it feels that the 
substantial form, if definite, cannot allow for indefinitely great prog- 
ress. In fact, it revolts against the hylomorphic theory im toto for this 
very reason. It goes to the extreme. It denies that anything has a 
fixed nature: it insists that transformation is the great rule of reality. 
And on the other hand, the scholastic view feels that in such a 
kaleidoscopic panorama no stable principles for guidance of our lives 
are to be found. 


In trying to adjust these opposed claims, we set forth first how fixed 
substantial form may not only allow for indefinitely great increase, but 
even suggest it; and second, how the “process” view not only may 
incorporate, but should even welcome, the substantial forms, on 
account of their pragmatic value. 


SUBSTANTIAL FORM AND INCREMENTAL CHANGE 


A precise substantial form, we declare, may admit indefinite growth. 
Some growth hylomorphism already admits. A man grows from 
infancy to maturity. But this is not a growth of his essence, rather 
of the accidents, the manifestation of the properties (for example, 
power to reason) and the contingent accidents (for example, perhaps, 
gradually accumulating wealth). Now, to judge as to what is possible 
in the given order of nature, we should start from what is actual. Do 
we find in nature anything suggestive for our purpose? Let us here 
go far afield—extremes meet, as the proverb says. Consider the spiral 
nebulae—the type-structure of the vast units of the physical universe— 
surely they ought to reveal something significant. The spiral—what is 
it? A curve that starts small enough, the tiniest of coils, yet grows 
greater and greater indefinitely, as if it would compass all space. Endless 
growth indeed! Yet it has its equation: log p==a® for the logarithmic 
or increasing spiral. Now the equation, we submit, is the analogue of 
a substantial form. It is a precise, fixed entity: what it describes 
grows indefinitely, for the equation is that curve’s principle of growth. 
May not man have the analogue of this equation as his substantial 
form? With modification to be sure—we suggest no mathematically 
rigid determinism, rather a native tendency or even an open possi- 
bility of which he may or may not avail himself. But the principle 
we suggest is simple: a capacity, perhaps a positive tendency to grow, 
and to grow too in specific directions, as does the spiral—this may be 
part of his essence, as the larger arc of the curve is implicitly in the 
smaller. Not an utterly vague growth of any sort, but a specific 
growth, growth in intellect, not in bodily size, in aesthetic discrimina- 
tion, not in weight, and so on. The substantial form is always quali- 
tatively specific, but permitting endless increase of degree of its quali- 
ties. True enough, we are not proving that man’s nature is thus 
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spiral-like; only that there are suggestions in nature that a substantial 
form may in time unfold its fulness of specific meaning in a process 
of ever continual growth. And we may add that the spiral is fre- 
quent in nature, as found in the growth of plants and the shells of 
animals, and: the like. 


But more. The very notion of substantial form suggests, though 
it does not imply, the trait of indefinite growth. To be is to act. 
“Everything . . . inasmuch as it is in operation . . . attains its ulti- 
mate actuality.”? And to act, in our order of nature, is to pass out 
to another being, as it were. Being is sui diffusivum. Nothing in 
nature is quite self-contained. And what is this diffusion but the 
expression of a thing’s substantial form in its working on other things? 
So far from substantial form being merely a static entity, it is intrin- 
sically dynamic, a moving principle, an inner tendency to expand, like 
a coiled spring. And in our order this means that things are essen- 
tially in process, essentially expressing themselves more and more as 
long as they last; as if perhaps they would: show indefinitely more and 
more if time were long enough. True, this does not imply increase of 
novelty: the process might be cyclical, as with the revolving planets, 
or daily life of a plant; but the suggestion is near that some things 
might operate increasingly. What meaning would time possess if it 
did not add the new to the old? Would there be time at all if there 
were only repetition? So Bergson; and we think rightly. 

PRAGMATIC VALUE OF SUBSTANTIAL FORM 

Thus, we propose, may the scholastic join his substantial forms to 
the increasing process of the new school; thus may he with his empha- 
sis on the dynamic character of reality, admit gladly the motif of incre- 
mental change and activity. But we are now to look at the other side 
of the shield and see how the “process” view may incorporate, and 
should welcome, on its own pragmatic grounds, the substantial forms. 
Something of this has been done in respect of the superficial objection 
above discussed; but the point needs more attention. 

Most of us non-scholastics who took psychology a half century ago 
remember that the textbook began with a warning against what it 
called the “faculty psychology.” The idea was that the action of a 
specific faculty (will, reason, appetition, and so forth) explained noth- 
ing. For instance: most human reasoning is from like to like. In 
the past matches have lit fires—this match may do the same. We 
don’t understand why reason proceeds that way any better for calling 
it the exercise of a faculty; just as we don’t understand better why 
fire warms us by saying that fire has the property of warming. Away 
with faculties! They have no explanatory value. They are but names, 
putting a group of similar activities into a “water-tight compartment” 


2 Jacques Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1941), p. 125. Quoted from Cajetan. I owe this reference to one of the editors. 
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of man’s mind, a compartment cut off from other compartments too, 
obscuring the integral unity of the person. So also for the scholastic 
way of treating that personal unity, as the soul or substantial form of 
man of which the faculties are the essential properties, as heat is a 
property of the flame. The substantial form or soul is but a reifying 
name for the unity and continuity of the functions or processes that 
make up what we call a human person. It has no explanatory value. 
It furthers no purpose of a scientific psychology. 


Now, on pragmatic grounds, the “process” naturalist ought to accept 
the substantial forms. They serve a very useful, an indispensable pur- 
pose. On pragmatic grounds, they are hypotheses that enable us men 
to respond successfully to situations. In the case before us, the hypo- 
thesis of a soul with faculties enables us to adjust our conduct to the 
behaviour of human persons. A man, we say, is one continuing com- 
plex of certain processes; a complex that we expect to behave in much 
the same way in like situations. If we offer a man a good job with 
high pay he will probably take it; if we threaten his life, he will 
probably fight; if he faces the problem of getting out of the woods 
wherein he has lost his way, he will skirmish around to find the way. 
His faculties or properties are, as the pragmatist truly says, summary 
names for the observable ways in which we may expect him to 
respond in specific situations. They are the signposts that direct us 
to turn this way or that, to deal with a man in this or that way of 
conduct. Now, is not a signpost a distinct and separate object, dis- 
tinct from the road we traverse, distinct from us who traverse it? 
As we build and put up a signpost, which is a real object else it 
would not be usable, so the psychologist builds the notion of a certain 
definite type of response located in a human organism, a response 
which he is on the whole justified in expecting—justified because the 
expectation is verified. Verification puts the seal of truth on his 
hypothesis—the hypothesis then fits reality and the content of the 
hypothesis is a real object. That is what reality practically means. 
Substantial forms and their properties are indeed names that serve 
the purpose of telling us what behaviour to expect and thereby of 
enabling us to adjust ourselves successfully to the things that behave. 
And the names are thereby verified as real, as powers resident in 
nature. The pragmatist says they are nothing apart from the be- 
haviour. Who ever said they were? The scholastic form is certainly 
nothing apart from its behaviour. We have already seen that. Rather 
it is the inner coiled spring that is ever pressing outward, a tendency 
toward very specific, identifiable, predictable behaviour. What is a 
spring that is not tending and pressing? The concept of the human 
soul or substantial form is a concept that registers the trait, in a single 
mind-body or human person, of a continuing type or types of be- 
haviour that are to be expected in the history of that person. And 
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pragmatically the concept is verified; which means that the hypothesis 
‘there is a substantial form having certain intrinsic properties” is veri- 
fied. Which means that there is such a form. 


Now it is true that these forms are not themselves directly observ- 
able. They, like primary matter, are objects of inference. So, for 
that matter, are the laws of the physicist. Sense-observation gives 
only particulars. No eye sees a law. No one sees the ground of 
expectation of future events; and the substantial form is precisely 
such a law and ground. And so the pragmatist in his zeal for the 
concrete, the moving, the efficacious, tends to deny that the forms 
have being. He dubs them pure abstraction, something apart from the 
flow of experience; he treats them in a way of his own, not the 
scholastic way; he excludes them from their connection with changing 
events and then finding them excluded, he denies them. It is but 
another instance of human frailty. If my truth is absolutely true, 
then your truth which has a different emphasis, is false. But in the 
present case the two emphases cohere. There is no “naturalistic” 
antipathy between them. 


But he will repeat, they explain nothing, they don’t tell why the soul 
reasons, chooses, feels joy and pain. Well, of course they don’t. 
Neither does the law of gravitation tell why bodies fall. Nor does it 
tell why, having started to fall, they fall with constant acceleration 
till they reach the ground. True, the formula s=%% gt? enables us to 
predict, in great detail, the successive positions of the falling body. 
And there is perhaps no such quantitative provision in the psycho- 
logical laws. Physical phenomena have this quantitative trait; per- 
haps mental phenomena do too, but we haven’t yet gone very far 
toward discovering it. All that is only saying that man’s mind is so 
complex that the way in which its general tendencies (properties of 
the substantial form) will reveal themselves in the particular occasion 
is far from exactly predictable. But no one denies that there are such 
general tendencies. And granting them, they explain the particular 
instances just as little or just as much as any law explains them. 


PROCESS AND FINALITY 


So much then for the suggestion we make to the naturalist who 
denies substantial forms. But there remains a large bone of contention 
tied in with those forms, to wit, the final causes. The notion of final 
cause has long been the object of scorn to many empirical scientists, 
and the new naturalist takes over the attitude, perhaps with greater 
vituperation. At any rate the scholastic doctrine of nature’s order can- 
not discard this conception, and it is for us to ask if the opponent 
should, as a good pragmatist, admit it and even welcome it. 


The hypothesis of final causation, he now declares, serves no use 
whatever. Formal cause might be admitted (let us suppose him to 
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grant) for its scientific utility, as we have urged above. But the 
notion of a purpose in lifeless and unconscious things is wholly gra- 
tuitous, even an impediment. We answer: quite the contrary. Final 
cause is a most useful notion. It directs attention beyond the par- 
ticular events and laws to the general order and system of nature. 
It says: see how the laws of attraction and repulsion, radiation, gravi- 
tation and so on, have worked together to produce the great nebulae, 
the stars and planets, the gradual evolution of life out of the inorganic, 
the appearance of mind. It shows us this tremendous panorama as 
the result to which the specific laws contribute, the fulfilment of the 
intrinsic tendencies of each type of physical being, in one vast har- 
monious whole. It lures the scientist from increasingly narrowed 
specialization toward the total view. Final cause of a thing’s behavoiur 
is, like formal cause, not to be taken as a deductive thing, explana- 
tion; rather as a statement of the significance of the thing for the gen- 
eral order. What is the earth doing, coursing round the sun in the 
same old curve century after century? It is showing up the part 
played by gravitation’s law in the big scheme of things—and other 
parts played by other laws too. Each actor in the drama plays his 
part. Surely it behooves the naturalist-pragmatist to remind himself 
of this drama and its ever continuing process toward fulfilment. 


Thus final cause senses the dramatic, the fulfilment of meaning, the 
value aspect of being. It introduces the category (or transcendental) 
of good. “Goodness has the aspect of a final cause.” It takes us 
away from the scientific to the value realm. It is not for the mere 
thinker ; it is for the whole man. And philosophy is the occupation of 
the whole man. Unlike the physical sciences, it studies the values, 
the ideal goods that lead man onward, and the powers and the traits 
of those goods. It studies also the world of fact which the sciences 
portray, and it can admit no gulf between fact and value. Both 
scholasticism and process agree on this. Both find value embedded in 
being, in the stream of natural events. 


% 


Well, the above are a few of the more specific ways in which we 
suggest that these two opponents may come to terms. As we said at 
the beginning, however inadequate or mistaken are the suggestions 
offered, it is imperative to seek some way out of the deadlock which 
has so long weakened the efficiency of philosophy as the guide of life. 
May others succeed if and where we have failed.* 


W. H. SHELD 
Yale Umversity ey 


New Haven, Connecticut 


_>M. Jacques Maritain will discuss Dr. Sheldon’s article from the Scholastic 
viewpoint in the next issue—The Editors. 


THE GERMAN NEOSCHOLASTIC APPROACH 
TO HEIDEGGER 


i LINE with the discussion being carried on in The Modern 
Schoolman by Professors Sheldon and Maritain concerning the 
problem of collaboration between different philosophical schools, a 
short study of the situation in Germany during the past fifteen years 
may be instructive. By examining this field, it is possible not only to 
view some particular instances in which the principles of collaboration 
have been concretely executed, but also to widen our horizon beyond 
the range of systems predominant in America today. For neither 
idealism nor materialism nor pragmatism is the reigning philosophical 
position in contemporary Germany. The enthusiastic support of a 
majority of young thinkers and of the thinking laity has been enlisted 
in favor of the philosophy of existence as expounded by its chief rep- 
resentatives, Heidegger, Jaspers and Heyse. What has proven most 
attractive about this new development is its twofold claim to synthesize 
the scattered viewpoints of the past in a unified whole and to give 
voice to the actual condition of modern man. On these grounds exist- 
entialism embodies the most typical features of the German thought 
and life of our time. While it would thus be worthy of study on its 
own merits and as providing a deeper insight into the ideological issues 
at stake in a warring world, the philosophy of existence is treated here 
as an occasion for observing the rapprochement between Scholastic 
and non-Scholastic thought. 

It was neither possible nor in accord with their fine tradition of 
critical discussion and constant assimilation of new truths for German 
Neoscholastics to ignore this increasingly influential trend of recent 
speculation. Indeed, their Auseimandersetzungen with older systems 
were not without bearing upon the direction that philosophy came to 
take in Germany during the thirties. For there was a common note 
struck by E. Przywara, J. Geyser, E. Stein, P. Wust, W. Keilbach, 
M. Thiel, and other adherents of the philosophia perenms in their 
evaluation of Husserl’s phenomenology, which is one source of existen- 
tialism. Recognizing here a latent transcendental idealism of the 
object before it was formally admitted by Husserl himself, they coun- 
selled a return to the concrete reality which had been methodologically 
bracketed in favor of the intentional objects appearing in a purified 
consciousness after the transcendental reduction was performed. Apart 
from their setting in the actual world, these noema are merely correla- 
tives of the constitutive function of thought or the neomatic process, 
leading Husserl eventually to identify them in the supreme region of 
ideation. In order to preserve the finite receptivity of thought as well 
as the proper relation of man to God and to the world, the Scholastics 
advocated a reconsideration of the metaphysical approach to existing 
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being and real essences. It was their hope that what P. Wust termed 
the “return to the object”? would be consummated in a rehabilitation 
of an integrally realist attitude toward the realms of being and know- 
ing. 

Hence a sympathetic if critical reception was given by German 
Scholastics to the philosophy of existence, especially as set forth in 
the writings of Martin Heidegger. As contributions to the clearer 
understanding of Heidegger’s rather obscure and difficult turns of 
thought and phrase as well as to a doctrinal evaluation in the light of 
the great philosophical tradition, these studies are models of clear 
exposition and incisive discernment of what is true and what is false 
in the new outlook. Here is displayed the permanent relevance and 
universal applicability of perennial philosophy. To appreciate the point 
and force of the Scholastic treatment of Heidegger, a brief review of 
the broad outlines of his teaching will prove useful.® 


I. HEIDEGGER’S EXISTENTIAL ONTOLOGY. 


While Husserl investigated the meaning of truth and Scheler the 
meaning of vital value, Heidegger addresses himself primarily to the 
problem of the meaning of being. As the most universal concept, 
being is strictly indefinable and hence is the most obscure and unclear 
notion employed by men. Not in the scientific data, but only in the 
pre-predicative emotional comprehension of being does the ontological 
problem first arise. Hence a sharp distinction must be drawn between 
that which is (Das Seiende) and being itself (Das Sein). The former 
is the ontic thing mistakenly assigned by ancient philosophy as the 
object of metaphysics, that order of being where the real distinction 
between essence and existence obtains. Only in the being of man is 
the tension between essence and existence removed in favor of a pure 
existential being which is the proper object of first philosophy. By 
the problem of ontological being is meant the study of human exist- 
ence as leading to a fundamental ontology or general metaphysics, 
rather than to an empirical anthropology. 


Although Heidegger claims that the philosophy of existence over- 
passes pure phenomenology in studying precisely the concrete being 
placed within parentheses by Husserl, yet he also employs a modified 


1P, Wust, “Die Riickkehr der Philosophie zum Object,” Hochland, XIX 
(1922), No. 2. Cf. my previous studies, “Przywara’s Analogia Entis,” Thought, 
XVII (1942) ; “Edith Stein and the Advance of Phaenomenology,” ibid. 

2 Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1927) ; Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik (Bonn, 
ian Was ist Metaphystk (Bonn, 1929); Vom Wesen des Grundes (Halle, 

3 Most of the authors to be cited in section two offer an exposition of the 
Heideggerian views as well as a critique. The best report, followed here, is 
in A. Delp, S.J., Tragische Existenz: Zur Philosophie Martin Heideggers (Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 1935); more briefly, in the first article by T. Droege, 


C.Ss.R., “Die Existenz-Philosophie Martin Heideggers,” Divus Thomas, XVI 
(1938, Freiburg). 
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phenomenological method. In returning “to the things themselves,” 
arbitrary constructions must be excluded for a corrett reading of the 
phenomena, i.e., a faithful hermeneutic analysis of things as. they 
reveal themselves in our original consciousness. With Dilthey, the 
concrete life of man must be considered, but this investigation is 
directed to the ontological structure thus irrationally apprehended. 
For being is more comprehensive than life, and its study leads to a 
strict philosophical account of reality. Genuine theorizing must start 
with the ability of the concrete individual man to apprehend being, his 
being, as a unique and self-possessed existent. Insofar as he is impli- 
cated in the world, this awareness of his own being and finitude arises 
in man spontaneously. The milieu or ambiance wherein he finds him- 
self consists of the world of things that are at hand as his instruments, 
and the world of his fellow persons in which he shares. Due to our 
practical needs and activities, there is revealed immanently in our 
consciousness a totality of functional relations serving as tools and con- 
stituting the world of things. This world is not reality, but it is real 
to the degree that it bears a human reference and manifests the essén- 
tial constituent of human nature as a being-in-the-world. Although 
persons are not substances, they all share intentionally in this common 
mundanity as participating in a mutual concern. 


MAN AND EXISTENCE 


The vital attitude of a man existing in the world is a sense of being 
thrown forward by an impersonal something and of facing an un- 
known fate. Whence man is and whither he goes are mysteries 
shrouded in darkness, only the contingent fact of his determined exist- 
ence as an ens ab alio being evident to him. Yet in his present condi- 
tion man is not merely a passively conditioned reality, but one that can 
appreciate his tragic situation. This comprehension is a form of being 
able to realize various possibilities and to execute various projects, 
rather than a kind of knowledge. While it does not hold the primacy 
in man, place is allowed for reason (Jogos) in ordering, articulating, 
and expressing to one’s fellow men by way of discourse the common 
situation discovered in the original attitude and capacities. 


In the phenomenon of anguished inquietude or Angst, Heidegger— 
following Séren Kierkegaard—professes to find the hermeneutic 
medium for understanding the apriori structure of the human being as 
an existence in the world. For here the total reality of the exister is 
grasped as a whole that is suspended between two abysses of nothing- 
ness. Out of the nothing behind him man is determined to be by an 
anonymous and indeterminate force, and his entire being is imperilled 
constantly by the nothing into which it is rushing. That a man should 
remain unaware of his Grenzsituation is his original sin, his fall into 
the meaningless pursuits of everyday life which distract him from con- 
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sidering the menaced state of his existence. From this non-genuine 
factual way of unreflective and impersonal being, he is a priori capa- 
ble of reconstituting himself as a truly existential reality through con- 
cern or care. The concrete self is not a res curans, but is cura itself, 
a subjectless personal occupation with things and regard for other men 
that supplies an understanding of being in choosing to exist genuinely 
in the world. 


Reflection upon the significance of anguish and concern shows that 
human existence involves freedom, guilt, and temporality. That his 
being is given to him by something else and that in himself he has only 
the power of choosing between various existential possibilities is easily 
forgotten by a man who is involved in ordinary activities that deflect 
him from the frightening contemplation of his origin and destiny. A 
resolute exercise of freedom is demanded in order to extricate a 
human being from the deceptive security of herdlike anonymity (Dive 
Welt des Mannes), where the guilt of his fallen condition has placed 
him. To become a man in the pregnant sense requires a courageous 
resolution avowing human existence to be nothing other than an 
advance in time towards death. Past and future are concentrated 
presentially by recollection and anticipation in the temporal determina- 
tion of human existence as a betweenness having birth and death as 
its limits. Since it is incommunicably his very own, death is essential 
to the human individual as the source of his genuinity. To come to 
oneself is a process involving temporality as the condition of concern 
and hence as the constitutive principle of man’s being. Thus in their 
profoundest depths, existence and historicity are one, man being the 
ground of historical continuity. To be is to exist in time, and exist- 
ence in time is a forward advance to the nothing of death before which 
we are suspended and can halt only momentarily. 


Human existence, moreover, consists in the understanding of being 
that is made possible through the functioning of the transcendental 
imagination as the a priori condition of temporality and hence also of 
fundamental ontology. For Kant, the receptivity of the temporal 
intuition and the activity of reason are rooted in the pure apriority of 
the transcendental imagination. Here man is brought face to face with 
his own finiteness as grounded ultimately neither upon his imperfec- 
tion nor upon his creatureliness, but upon what Heidegger terms his 
orientation to the comprehension of being. Since this is the very 
meaning of human existence, man is himself the essence of finitude 
and of an ontological concern. And to answer the pressing question: 
“What is man?” is to provide the indispensable basis for general meta- 
physics. 


II. THE CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF HEIDEGGER 


On the appearance of Heidegger’s fundamental work, Sein und Zeit 
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| ( 1927), Erich Przywara, S.J., wrote some penetrating studies signaliz- 
_ ing the importance of this new trend of phenomenology for contem- 
porary thought and indicating some of its difficulties when judged by 
the standard of permanent principles of being.t With Heidegger, the 
phenomenological method is finally applied to the problem of being 
with the admirable purpose of supplying a general metaphysical theory 
to modern philosophy. This ontological direction should be encouraged 
by those who recognize the indispensable place of first philosophy and 
the great need we have for a renewed contact with the wellsprings of 
being in its concrete actuality. In insisting upon the precarious state 
of contingent human existence, existentialism strips the mask from the 
false security that separates a man from his real situation in a machine 
civilization. Especially should the followers of St. Thomas, for whom 
existence’ is the ultimate act of being and the most proper object of 
metaphysical inquiry, investigate most conscientiously this essay in 
existential thinking. Even more than Husserl is Heidegger solicitous 
to avoid both empiricist naturalism and formalist rationalism. While 
the distinction between the empirically real and the true meaning of 
being is preserved by means of the phenomenological reduction, yet the 
emphasis is placed upon concreteness and historicity in the manner of 
the philosophy of life of Scheler and Dilthey. On both scores, how- 
ever, Heidegger fails to extricate himself successfully from the im- 
passe into which his predecessors had been led. For in spite of the 
reduction of truth to being, the being of consciousness is the object of 
analysis, while the Bergsonian identity of life and intuition is revived 
under the guise of a self-enclosed and self-constituted world where 
being and knowing are somehow divinely one. 


IDENTITY OF THE EGO AND EXISTENCE 


In transferring the Kantian synthetic unity of the self to the 
ontological level, the philosophy of existence makes the manifestation 
of the self to be the manifestation of being. The ego is the world and 
the world is the ego: hence self-knowledge is an understanding of 
being. But since the human self is grounded in the nought, there 
results a formal identification of being With its contradictory. This 
ultimate sameness of being, thought and non-being brings to focus the 
idealistic roots of existentialism. Since Heidegger is very sparing in 
indicating his sources, the investigations made by B. Jansen, &S.J;, 
A. Delp, S.J., and C. Ertel, P.S.M.,° into the historical background of 


4E, Przywara, “Drei Richtungerl der Phanomenologie,” Stimmen der Zeit, 
CXV_ (1928); ‘““Wenden zum Menschen,” “Die neue Zeit,” “End-Zeit,” all 
appearing in Stimmen der Zeit, CXIX (1930). Cf. also’ Przywara’s Kant Haute 
(Munich, 1930), s.v. “Heidegger.” } 

5 A, Delp, op.cit., originally a contribution to B. Jansen, Aufstiege zur Meta- 
physik (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1933), where the general development of mod- 
ern European thought is outlined; C. Ertel, “Von der Phanomenologie M. 
Heideggers,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, LI (1938). Cf. A. Delp, “Modern 
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his thought and the more immediate influences to which it was sub- 
mitted, have greatly aided the philosophical location and evaluation of 
this system. The tragic dualism introduced in man by Luther and 
Kant led to a loss of integrity that is keenly felt in the contrasting 
Kierkegaardian and Nietzschean attempts to restore this interior sim- 
plicity. While the superman is self-contained in his own power and 
knowledge, Kierkegaard affirms that human existence is constantly 
threatened with destruction, being made secure only when firmly an- 
chored in the personal love of God. As the “secularized Kierkegaard,” 
Heidegger has accepted only the initial negative phase of the Danish 
thinker’s impassioned doctrine, deliberately refusing to seek a support 
for man outside himself. While Heidegger exercises a remarkable 
fascination over minds due both to his accentuation of the ethical and 
practical aspects of philosophy and to his subtle Kierkegaardian delin- 
eation of contemporary moods, yet he makes a final option with 
Nietzsche in favor of the finite man voluntarily confined to this world 
and restricted to its conditions. 


On the two scores of erecting his philosophy upon the exigencies of 
being and of centering his metaphysics about the concept of existence, 
Heidegger at once makes his most intimate contact with the Scholastic 
tradition and exhibits the unyielding antagonism between his view and 
the older doctrine. For he has not replaced the Husserlian equivalence 
of intentionally given being and self-consciousness with a more real- 
istic teaching, but has only designated the pure consciousness as the 
entire man whose concrete existence is the a priori condition of all 
reality. His sharp distinction between thing and man requires that 
the reality of that which is to be grounded in the relation it bears to 
man, since only in man is being in its plenary form to be found. 
Man’s essence is his existence, an existence that is itself intentionally 
directed to the objects. Only in this way can noetic transcendence 
enter as the constitution of the world by the human source of func- 
tional relations. This non-empirical anthropologizing of things is the 
mundane epistemic aspect of every idealistic philosophy of essence, 
even where it is an existential philosophy of essence that considers 
existence itself as the essence of reality. Such an essentialization of 
existence conceals a final identity of essence and existence that must 
stand in creative relation to the objects of knowledge® 


A PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANENCE 


Hence the final judgment of A. Brunner, S.J., and J. Lotz, S.J., is 


German Existential Philosophy,” The Modern Schoolman, XIII (1935-36). 

6H. Getzeny, “Vom Wesen zum Sein: Der Weg der deutschen Philosophie 
der Gegenwart,” Hochland, XXXIV (1937), no. 2; E. Przywara, “Essenz- und 
Existenz-Philosophie: Tragische Identitat oder Distanz der Geduld,” Scholas- 
tuk, XIV (1939). 
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that Heidegger remains within the ambit of pure immanence due to 
his impoverished notion of being.’ The basic axiological principle that 
reality as such is good or valuable cannot be sustained in a system 
where dread is asserted to be the proper emotional expression of being. 
For in dread are revealed the finiteness and nothingness of being which 
become its essential properties unless they can be rendered relative 
and tempered by comparison with the absolutely good and actual being 
of God. Because being in the philosophy of existence is fundamentally 
the same as nothing, Heidegger is obliged to posit this dread as the 
most genuine ontological experience. In another way, this same 
devaluation of reality is found in the correlation between existence and 
being-in-the-world. Things attain the status of realities only as 
instruments of man, bearing no intrinsic significance of their own. 
Heidegger thus assimilates the thing to one set of relations it can sup- 
port, treating all relations as internal. The human personality itself is 
correspondingly depreciated by its constitutive centering upon the 
world at hand, while there seems to be no room for any form of com- 
munity other than a functional and anonymous togetherness founded 
on a common use of goods. Yet a true grouping finds its principle in 
the personal depths of its members more than in the environment they 
modify together. 


“Be true to the world,” Nietzsche counselled. Heidegger has 
respected this maxim so unconditionally that his philosophy is a type 
of pure immanence dedicated exclusively to the concreteness of human 
existence. In his concern for this world, man acknowledges no supra- 
mundane task or vocation. Life becomes a meaningless instant between 
two eternities of nothing, eliciting an attitude of anguished dread in 
the face of the insecurity of a being forever facing annihilation. 
Transcendence for Heidegger, as well as for Simmel, is merely the 
intentional passing-over of the individual in the totality of his exist- 
ence to the spatio-temporal whole that is the world. Beyond the world 
is only an unfulfilled transcendence which Heidegger confuses with a 
nothingness having no stability. Whatever is real, exists in the world 
and consequently exists in time. Against the Scholastic teaching on 
being in general and eternity, existentialism makes being as such 
equivalent to the being of man and restricts existence to the continu- 
ance of being in time. This is an unwarranted generalizing and abso- 
lutizing of one field of being as the structure of reality as such. Hence 
the fundamental onotology Heidegger seeks to elaborate can be noth- 
ing more than a philosophical anthropology and theory of temporality. 


A comparative study of Schelling and Heidegger discloses that the 


7A. Brunner, “Die Entwertung des Seins in der Existenzialphilosophie,” 
Scholastik, XII (1937) ; ibid., “Ursprung und Grundziige der Existenzialphilos- 
ophie”; ibid., J. Lotz, “Immanenz und Transzendendenz heute: Zur inneren 
Struktur der Problematik unserer Tage,” 
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characteristic traits of existentialism were anticipated by the earlier 
voluntarist form of idealism. For the will is conceived by Schelling 
as being without essence or substance, an undetermined act rather than 
a determinate thing, a pure movement in which temporality and limi- 
tation are primarily experienced. Just as will goes beyond itself only 
as constituting the world it brings forth, so transcendence for Heideg- 
ger is the fulfillment of the possibilities of things as specified by human 
existence and will. Since man exists as a being-in-the-world, existence 
is the continuous process of the self-transcendence of will as ordained 
to the world and eventually to death. Once again the mutual condi- 
tioning of self and world indicates the idealist suppositions upon which 
existentialism rests. At the core of the pessimistic conception of exist- 
ence and knowledge as a kind of fall or original sin is this absolute 
Diesseitigkeit, which confines man to the narrow limits of the concrete 
and the evanescent without regard for what is general and permanent. 


LACUNAE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE 


In his extensive critical analysis of Heidegger’s fundamental no- 
fions,? C. Nink, S.J., indicates several particular features that cannot 
survive close scrutiny. It is significant that a philosophy which pro- 
fesses to explain the meaning of being scarcely mentions, and nowhere 
formally treats of, the principle of non-contradiction. For the minimal 
sense of being is that it cannot be identified with its contradictory, 
absolute non-being.® To inquire why this is impossible is to make 
explicit the principle of sufficient reason, which guarantees the intelli- 
gibility of being in its essential determinations and in its causal proces- 
sions. Heidegger’s separation of ontic thing and ontological meaning 
cannot be sustained, for the meaning or knowable essence of an object 
is that whereby it is this kind of thing and can become an object of 
knowledge. Since every thing has an essence, every thing also has a 
proper reality and meaning of its own. That which is and the sig- 
nificance of being are distinguished as the concrete and abstract 
essence of the same being. While the essence can be grasped through 
intellectual knowledge, this must not be confused with perceptual 
experience or direct apprehension in the case of man. 


8 C. Nink, “Grundbegriffe der Philosophie Martin Heideggers,” Philosophiches 
Jahrbuch, XLV (1932); cf. his “Sein, Wert und Ziel,” ibid., XLIX (1936). 

In an acute commentary, “Glossen uber Sein und Zeit,” Philosophia Peren- 
ms, ed. F. von Rintelen, vol. II (Regensburg, 1930), A. Dyroff remarks that 
because being is a simple concept that cannot strictly be defined, it is not 
therefore the most obscure. Although being in general lacks all particular 
determinations, it is at least sharply distinguished from its contradictory, non- 
being, and it determines our thought as that “in quo omnes conceptiones 
resolvit” (Acquinas, Der Ver., 1. 1). Definability is not the only criterion for 
significance and clarity. Nothingness is unthinkable except with reference to 
being. It cannot be experienced, but only intellectually attained by a logical 
act of negation. The being of the copula must not be confused with the act 
of existence. 
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Admitting the contingent character of experienced being, the philos- 


| ophy of existence nevertheless overlooks the principle of causality that 


is given together with this contingency. That existence is derived 
from another is allowed by Heidegger only as granting its transience 


_ and insufficiency as an emergent from nothing destined to return to 


nothing. What the nature of the determining “It” that hurtles exist- 
ents forward may be, is not investigated by Heidegger. Yet the 
methodic refusal to examine problems raised by his philosophical posi- 


tion betrays the arbitrariness of this manner of enclosing reality within 
the mundane, finite and temporal. Inexplicable by themselves, these 
notes of human and non-human existence demand a transcendent, 
infinite and eternal God, rather than the mysterious nought in the 
obscurity of which Heidegger is content to allow his speculation con- 
cerning the origin and sufficient reason of being to remain. 


Even on the human level, there is a noticeable failure to push philo- 
sophical analysis beyond a simplistic peripheral account. Metaphys- 
ically, this can be traced to the indefensible separation of the ontic 
from the ontological, for it is only by admitting the presence of a sub- 
stantial subject in man that his essence can be rendered intelligible. If 
the Greeks tended to make consciousness dinglich by their constant 
preoccupation with things, existentialism is exposed to the opposite 
danger of detracting from the reality of things and of considering 
knowledge and existence as one. Because the comprehension of being- 
in-the-world belongs to the being of existence, Heidegger believes that 
he has transcended in terms of his phenomenological intuition the 
alternatives proposed by idealism and realism. But this solution sup- 
presses many elements in the comparatively complex cognitive process 
without effectively removing the idealistic bias. The world, meaning, 
and truth are all dependent upon existence, which in turn is only the 
ontic possibility for understanding being. In its temporality and direc- 
tion to death, however, this being loses much of the richness it was 
formerly understood to have, as A. Schneider has pointed out.*° 
Instead of being the very life of life, the Heideggerian version of 
existence is impregnated with death and nothingness without benefit of 
any religious hope in a God Who is the resurrection and the life. While 
every finite being is somehow grounded in nothing and capable of not 
being, this possibility is radicated in a conserving wise God and in the 
positive immutable reality of that finite essence. Hence a contingent 
being may also enjoy a natural, although not an essential, immortality. 
By itself, time cannot explain the entire reality of temporal being and 
cannot serve as the central point of ontology. 


10 A, Schneider, “Vom Tode,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, L (1937); cf. also 
the second article by C. Mazzantini, “Martino Heidegger. II: Osservazioni 
critiche sulla sua dottrina dal punto di vista della filosofia neoscolastica,” 
Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica, XXVIII (1935). 
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Ill. CONCLUSION 


Neoscholastics in Germany have not turned their backs to the con- 
temporary philosophic scene, nor have they been content with dismiss- 
ing new movements in a few easy generalizations. The most impor- 
tant recent system has been carefully studied and evaluated from the 
standpoint of the traditional philosophy of being. Here we can 
observe perennial wisdom discharging its duty to present day specula- 
tion by coming to grips with actual problems and widely supported 
solutions. In spite of the propitious intention of Heidegger to elab- 
orate a philosophy of existential being, the reception of his views by 
the Scholastics has been generally unfavorable.*' For there is neces- 
sarily a radical incompatibility between theism and an atheistic counter- 
theology which has as its first principle: ex nihilo omne ens qua ens 
fit. What has been termed the tragic finitism of existentialism results 
finally in a contradictory divinization of the creaturely and a denial of 
the divine transcendence, as A. Delp and T. Droege, C.Ss.R., observe 
in their studies on this philosophy.’? Whether it be a personal or a 
non-personal being, an essence-less finite existence is impossible. Nor 
can essence and existence be identical in an ens ab alio, which is the 
consequence of Heidegger’s statement that existence is the essence of 
man. God as actus purus is required for a sufficient philosophical 
explanation of finite contingent being. 


Somewhere Max Stirner, the lonesome anarchic egoist among the 
Young Hegelians of the Left, has remarked that the German’s eternity 
is destruction, that wherever a German is, there a god must topple and 
a world come to an end. This pessimistic and nihilistic spirit infects 
the work of Martin Heidegger, who presents the obverse side of 
Nietzsche’s joyous wisdom. No program of collaboration can involve 
the compromising of valid principles, for between truth and error 
there is open hostility. The limit of truth is also the limit of co- 
operation. No other philosophical school in Germany has been able to 
extract so much sound doctrine from existentialism as has Scholas- 
ticism, nor to offer so penetrating a criticism of its deficiencies. It 
is this approach that we should imitate in our own country and in 
terms of our own philosophical environment. And in the common 
acceptance of permanent truth and the pursuit of universal good also 
lies the only hope for international peace, practical as well as specu- 
lative. 

JAMES COLLINS 


The Catholic Unwersity of America 
Washington, D. C. 


11K. Rahner, S.J., Geist in Welt (Innsbruck, 1939) , and H. Guthrie, S.J., 
Introduction au probleme de Vhistoire de la philosophie (Paris, 1937), have 
made stimulating contact with the best in Husserl, Scheler, and Heidegger, 

12 Cf. supra, note 3. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ITS PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS 


| Me. CONTEMPORARY American sociology is dominated by 

certain presuppositions which give it a special character. The 
| Catholic who enters the field should be aware of these presuppositions, 
| he should be able to evaluate them critically and then, having rejected 
what is false, he should be able to found his own sociological thinking 
on sound principles. The present article will suggest in broad outline 
how philosophy can aid him in doing all this. 

Some sociologists betray their bias in their very definitions of their 
field. Thus Reuter writes, “Sociology is the ethically neutral study of 
group life and human behavior.” To say the least, it would seem to 
be rather arbitrary to exclude ethics thus at the outset. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the recently published Dictionary of Sociology, the 
most ambitious attempt to date to define the terminology of the field, 
avoids this error. Herein two definitions are given which may be 
accepted as two alternative formulations of the same thing: “The sci- 
entific study of the phenomena arising out of the group relations of 
human beings. The study of man and his human environment in their 
relations to each other.”? Provided that the word scientific is not con- 
ceived too narrowly, this definition should be generally acceptable. 


INFLUENCE OF COMTE 

The presuppositions against which one must be on one’s guard are 
therefore not necessarily involved in the modern conception of what 
sociology is. They reside rather in the methodology of the science. 
This methodology is still strongly tinged with the ideas of Auguste 
Comte who originated the term sociology and who had very definite 
ideas on the proper methods to be used in the field. Comte, as the 
reader will recall, believed that he had discovered a generalization 
which he called “the law of the three states.” Each branch of knowl- 
edge passes historically through three stages, the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the positivistic. In the first, phenomena are supposed to 
be caused by the immediate action of supernatural beings. In the 
second, they are ascribed to abstract forces which are really personified 
abstractions. Finally, in the positivistic stage, man gives up his search 
after absolute notions and contents himself with “the establishment of 
a connection between single phenomena and some general facts.”® The 
highest form of knowledge, therefore, was to Comte’s mind, nothing 


1 Edward B. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology (New York: Dryden Press, 


1941), p. 12. : 
ee) Pratt Fairchild (ed.), Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944), p. 302. , éigh ; ‘ 
3 Auguste Comte, Cours de philosophie positwe, tr. by Harriet Martineau as, 
The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte (New York: Gowans, 1868), p. 26 
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but the description of phenomena and their generalization, preferably 
in mathematical form. 


Comte argued that it was this positivistic approach which had 
brought about the striking advances of the physical sciences in his 
own day. If social scientists could not boast a similar progress it was 
simply because they had not been alert enough to use the same meth- 
ods in their own field. The positivistic methodology could easily re- 
organize social science. “There is no reason why it should fail in the 
latest application, after having succeeded in all the earlier.”* In Comte’s 
view, then, sociology should use precisely the same general methods in 
the study of human group life which the physical sciences use in the 
study of inanimate matter. Any use of philosophy and theology must 
be rigidly excluded. The vast majority of American sociologists have 
taken over this Comtean viewpoint. In the words of L. L. Bernard, 
“The formulation of social laws is subject to the same general princi- 
ples as is the formulation of physical and chemical laws. There is no 
difference in the form of a social and a physical or a chemical law.”® 


SOME MODERN ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIOLOGY 


It cannot be denied that the imitation by sociologists of the methods 
of the physical sciences has had certain beneficial results. It has 
taught the research worker to be more critical in his collection of data 
and to express them, where possible, in quantitative terms. Mathe- 
matical analysis had proved useful in certain areas, for example, in 
the study of population trends. Sociologists have become less prone to 
erect elaborate theories without a basis of observed and verified fact. 
The “drive toward objectivity” of which Albion Small used to speak 
has rid sociology of a good deal of speculative rubbish. 


Nevertheless the fact remains that most American sociologists begin 
their studies with the philosophical assumption that they must make no 
use of philosophy and this assumption has proved as pernicious in 
practice as it is absurd in theory. This is illustrated with particular 
clarity in the sociological study of social problems. It ought to be 
fairly evident to anyone that such problems cannot even be defined 
without recourse to ethics. For a social problem must be a deviation 
from what is normal or desirable in social relations and the determina- 
tion of what is normal or desirable between man and man belongs to 
ethics by the very definition of that science. These obvious facts, how- 
ever, do not deter the modern sociologist. He plunges boldly ahead 
and attempts the impossible task of defining a social problem from non- 
ethical considerations. 


It is interesting to review some definitions of social problems which 
4 Ibid., p. 431. 


5L. L. Bernard, “Scientific Method and Social Progress,” Am. Jour. Sociol., 
XXXI (July, 1925), 9. 
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have been proposed by sociologists. L. K. Frank defines such a prob- 
lem as “any difficulty or misbehavior of a fairly large number of per- 
sons which we wish to remove or correct.’ This definition does not 
successfully sidestep ethics; for how can a “misbehavior” be recog- 
nized without the use of that science? Again, does a problem become 
a problem because “a fairly large number of persons” wish to eliminate 
it? Phelps considers social problems to be “handicaps to the achieve- 
ment of that which a society chooses to call ‘normal social life.’ 
Bossard believes they are phenomena “constituting a threat to social 
well-being . . . as defined by the mores of the group.”’® Both Phelps 
and Bossard thus take current custom or opinion as their standard of 
social normality and consider a problem to be that which deviates from 
this. This would seem to be a poor substitute for the absolute norm 
of morality which sound ethics discovers. 


Some writers try to define the problems of society in evolutionary 
terms. Thus Mangold says, “Our social problems constitute phases of 
cultural evolution.’”® Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert share the same 
view.’° It is true enough that the inability of certain individuals to 
keep pace with the rapid changes of modern society is a factor in some 
social problems, but it is certainly an exaggeration to make this inabil- 
ity the very essence of a social problem. Queen and Gruener seem to 
regard the essence of these problems as the inability of some to par- 
ticipate normally in the life of the group.** Elliott and Merrill stress 
he importance of social disorganization. They speak of “anti-social 
attitudes in the individual, the family, and the community, and of the 
conflict between these attitudes and those held by the larger defining 
group.”!? Apparently a social problem arises when a smaller group 
gets out of step with the larger organized community and its ordered 
life. 


The definitions which have been quoted will serve as a fair sample 
of the many others which have been proposed by modern American 
sociologists. The attentive reader will have noticed that they all imply 
a rather similar viewpoint. Either explicitly or implicitly all these 
writers would appear to take the ordinary life of American society as 


6L, K. Frank, “Social Problems,” Am. Jour. Sociol, XXX (January, 1925) , 


7 Harold A. Phelps, Contemporary Social Problems (New York: Prentice- 


Hall, 1939), p. 3. . 
3 H 2 ecard Social Change and Social Problems (New York: Harper, 
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9 2 B Mangold, Social Pathology (New York: Macmillan, 1932), p. viii. 
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their norm. Whatever deviates from this is a breach with the mores 
or social disorganization or an obstacle to full social participation and 
for this reason it is looked upon as a problem. Actually, then, these 
writers have not dispensed with ethics. What they have done is to set 
up the mores of the community as their ethical norm, their criterion 
of a social problem. This is obviously a very naive and untutored 
variety of ethics. To refuse the help of sound and systematic ethical 
science and then to fall back on this sort of thing is certainly no bene- 
fit to sociology. 


Another characteristic bias of most American sociology is the denial 
of free will. Determinism is of course a philosophical doctrine. If 
sociologists were faithful to their principle of rejecting all help from 
philosophy, then they could not logically either affirm or deny the 
existence of free will. But they are not consistent. They claim to be 
purely empirical scientists, they affirm that they deal merely with 
observed facts and interpret these facts without any metaphysical pre- 
suppositions, then in the next breath they preach determinism. Since 
they disdain the help of systematic philosophy and yet insist on han- 
dling philosophical questions, they fall into an extraordinary naivete. 
A recent article in a technical journal by a Catholic priest has shown 
how extraordinarily ignorant certain respected sociologists are of the 
very concept of free will itself which they so vehemently deny.** 


RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY 


Although this article is concerned with the relation of sociology to 
philosophy and not to theology, it is nevertheless worth pointing out 
that the @ priori rejection of the data of revelation by most American 
sociologists is another bias which operates to make their viewpoint nar- 
row and unrealistic. To hold, without examining the evidence, that all 
social phenomena can be explained by purely natural causes is scarcely 
consistent with the open-mindedness which the modern social scientist 
boasts. 


Of course the root error underlying these vagaries is the Comtean 
dogma that sociology must use the same general methods as the phys- 
ical sciences and therefore reject the help of philosophy. This is a 
double fallacy. In the first place even the physical sciences are not 
without their philosophical presuppositions. The physicist, for exam- 
ple, presumes that the laws of induction are valid. Secondly it is an 
error to assume that the human acts with which the sociologist deals 
are not very different from the “properties and phenomena of inani- 
mate matter as affected by forces’** with which the physicist is con- 


18 J, E. Coogan, “Some Criminologists and Free Will,” Federal Probation, 
Vil (October Deccntes 1943), pp. 12-15. 

14 A, L. Kimball a Peet: Wold, A College Text-Book of Physics (New 
Vonks: Holts. 1937) -epaele 
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cerned. For one thing, every human act has its own proper morality 
and the same is not true of physical phenomena. A physicist may 
study Carnot’s cycle exhaustively, leaving moral considerations entirely 
out of account. But how can a sociologist make a thorough study of 
murder with no reference to its morality? He can hardly be very 
realistic or helpful unless he assumes that murder is an evil which 
society should try to eliminate. 


Sociology must certainly begin with certain philosophical postulates. 
Even those sociologists who most emphatically proclaim that they use 
the methods of natural science exclusively constantly fall back on such 
presuppositions. They take it for granted that crime is a social evil, 
that the will is not free, that all religious facts can be explained by 
purely natural causes. Often they become rather emotional in their 
praise of contraception or their denunciation of interracial hatred. 
These are certainly positions which a purely nonethical, nonphilo- 
sophical, empirical social science can neither justify nor refute. It is 
certainly more logical to recognize frankly the fact that sociology can- 
not entirely reject the aid of philosophy. It is interesting to note that 
the author of one well-known Catholic textbook of sociology has taken 
the trouble to state explicitly seven postulates (six philosophical and 
one theological) which are assumed as proved before entering on the 
subject.1*> Other authors have done the same thing in a less formal 
and explicit manner. 


At this point it is well to consider an objection which is often urged 
against the use of philosophical (or theological) postulates by the 
sociologist. Attention is called to the necessary separation of the sci- 
ences. Each science has its proper and characteristic methodology. 
In Scholastic language a science is finally specified by its formal 
object. One and the same science cannot logically use both philo- 
sophical speculation and empirical study in the examination of its 
proper subject matter. Theology uses the data of divine revelation in 
discussing the social activities of man. Rational psychology considers 
these same activities as having their origin in the sensitive and rational 
life of man. Ethics considers their morality. It remains only to treat 
of them in so far as they may be studied by controlled observation. 
This is the proper method of sociology and the cognate social sciences. 
If the sociologist borrows the methods of the philosopher and the 
theologian, he is overstepping the limits of his field as determined by 
its own proper methodology. Therefore sociology must remain a 
purely empirical science. 


This objection can only be answered by a distinction. It is true 
enough that empirical methods are proper to sociology. The sociologist 
who would try to demonstrate some ethical or theological proposition 


15E, J. Ross, Fundamental Sociology (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1939, pp. 135-36). 
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would certainly be out of his field. In this sense the objection is valid. 
But another fact must be taken into consideration and that is the fact 
that a discipline lower in the hierarchy of sciences may freely borrow 
the demonstrated truths of a higher science and use them as postulates 
for its own purposes. When a sociologist assumes the truths of ethics 
he is not breaking down the distinction between the sciences nor over- 
stepping the bounds of his field. In so far as the objection criticizes 
this procedure, it is invalid. 


The mutual borrowing among the sciences must be familiar to every- 
one. Without such borrowing scientific work would be very gravely 
handicapped. Nobody seems to object when the sociologist uses for 
his own purposes the data of other natural sciences. The expert on 
population problems takes over complicated methods of analysis from 
the science of mathematics. The student of poverty turns to medical 
authorities for information of the health aspects of his subject. The 
study of family life is illuminated by data taken over from anthro- 
pology. The criminologist learns from psychiatry the explanation of 
certain criminal behavior. The class structure of society is better 
understood when the sociologist listens to the economist. Regional dif- 
ferences in social phenomena are illuminated by data borrowed from 
geography. It would be easy to multiply examples. ‘Since there is no 
objection against all this borrowing, why should anyone be scandalized 
if the sociologist makes use of the facts of philosophy or theology? 


There is only one reason. Sociology is illogically dominated by the 
Comtean bias. Comte stigmatized theology and metaphysics as def- 
initely inferior disciplines and this bias is congenial to the materialistic 
mood of modern science. Most sociologists of today are profoundly 
ignorant of sound philosophy and theology. In view of their ignorance, 
it is not surprising that they are biased against these disciplines and 
refuse to accept help from them in their sociological studies. It is, 
however, surprising that certain Catholics have allowed themselves to 
be misled by this contemporary bias and have insisted that sociology 
is a purely empirical science in the sense that it cannot even take into 
account the proved facts of theology and philosophy when they are 
relevant to the understanding of social phenomena. Certainly this is a 
position which has no logical justification. 


The Catholic sociologist should study his field by the usual empir- 
ical methods which are not dissimilar from these which the infidel 
sociologists uses. He should make surveys, gather case studies, observe 
and measure, and sift his data by mathematical methods or other meth- 
ods which may be appropriate for his particular case. In restricted 
areas, therefore, the work of the Catholic sociologist will be indis- 
tinguishable from the work of the unbeliever. But there are other 
areas in which a realistic discussion of the data calls for a frank bor- 
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rowing from the fields of philosophy or theology. In such instances 
| the Catholic must not hesitate to borrow. In doing so he is entirely 
logical. He is not trespassing beyond the limits of his field. 


A CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY? 


This discussion leads logically to the question, Is there such a thing 
as a Catholic sociology? Some thoroughly loyal members of the 
Church have argued that there is not. To prove their point they have 
used various arguments. One argument is drawn from parallelism 
with the natural sciences. There is certainly no Catholic mathematics, 
no Catholic physics, no Catholic histology. Why, then, should there be 
a Catholic sociology? The answer should be clear. Catholics need 
differ from infidels only on those points which involve the Church’s 
characteristic doctrines. The subject matter of neither mathematics 
nor physics nor histology touches in any but the most remote way on 
any doctrine of the Church. But sociology deals with human acts, 
and Catholics, conscious that these acts may have their supernatural 
aspects, cannot ever regard them in precisely the same light as infidels. 
Consider one striking example. The Catholic Church itself, being a 
society, is a proper subject for sociological enquiry. It is the doctrine 
of the Church that its origin and spread was part of the divine plan 
and cannot be understood in purely human terms. A study of the 
Church as a social phenomenon, must take these facts into account. 
Here is a concrete example of a social phenomenon which a Catholic 
and a non-Catholic sociologist would necessarily approach differently. 


Another argument admits the real difference in the Catholic and the 
infidel approach respectively, but objects to the term Catholic sociology 
itself. The proponents of this view argue that the word sociology itself 
must imply a valid and factual study of society. Since a valid and 
factual study must necessarily use all relevant theological and philo- 
sophical data, why add the adjective Catholic? To do so would be to 
abandon the term sociology to unbelievers. The phrase Catholic soci- 
ology implies that the study of society by Catholics is a sort of side 
issue, a subordinate discipline, whereas it is really the only realistic 
and legitimate approach to the study of social phenomena. 


This argument would certainly have weight in a perfect world. If 
the doctrines of the Church were universally recognized as they 
deserve to be, then ail sociology would be Catholic and there would 
be no need for a distinguishing adjective. In the present imperfect 
world, however, there is need of differentiating our own valid study of 
society from the unrealistic studies of atheists. It is a common prac- 
tice to distinguish the various schools of sociology by giving them 
characteristic names. Thus one talks of behavioristic sociology, “for- 
mal” sociology, or the logico-experimental sociology of Pareto. What- 
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ever theoretical arguments may be advanced, there seems to be no way 
of distinguishing in practice our own valid and true sociology except 
by giving it its own adjective and for this purpose no word seems 
more simple and logical than the adjective Catholic. 

It seems to be the mind of the church, as expressed in the papal 
documents that there is such a thing as a Catholic sociology. One dif- 
ficulty in interpreting these documents arises from the fact that the 
more formal of them are usually written in Latin. The Latin style of 
the Vatican follows classical models rather closely and of course the 
word sociology does not occur in the classics. It is necessary to use 
substitutes. Thus a familiar passage in the Quadragesimo anno praises 
the development of vera quaedam disciplina socialis catholica. This 
might well be translated a truly Catholic sociology and indeed the 
Civilta Cattolica, a periodical which is well posted on Vatican affairs, 
gives just that translation in its Italian equivalent, wna vera sociologia 
cattolica.1® Other versions render the phrase as a truly Catholic social 
science, which, after all, comes to about the same thing, since the term 
social science in the singular does not differ widely in meaning from 
sociology. In any case it is safe to infer that the Holy See encourages 
the growth of a science which studies society and which takes Catholic 
doctrine into consideration in doing so. What else could such a science 
be but Catholic sociology? Father Husslein seems to be on safe ground 
when he states that this passage settles authoritatively the question 
whether or not we have a right to speak of a Catholic sociology and 
settles it in the affirmative.7 


The mind of the Holy See becomes clearer still in certain documents 
which are written in modern languages and which are therefore not 
handicapped by the limitations of the classical Latin vocabulary. Thus 
in an Italian document dealing with Catholic social action in Italy and 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs the following passage occurs: “Holy Church can’rightly boast 
of having always been the patron of all those sociological studies (tutti 
quegli studi di sociologia) which some would present in the light of a 
new discovery.”"® In the mind of the Church, then, sociology is not a 
discovery of Comte but a traditional discipline which Catholic thinkers 
have always cultivated. The Fathers and theologians who discussed 
the phenomena of group life in the light of Catholic principles have a 
right to be called sociologists, at least in a broad sense. 


In another significant document Cardinal Merry del Val thanked in 


16 Cizilta Cattolica, May 30, 1931. 

17 Joseph Husslein, Social Wellsprings, Volume Il: Eighteen Encyclicals of 
pee Reconstruction by Pope Pius XI (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1942), pp. 183-84, 
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18 “Instruzione della Sacra Congregazione degli Affari Ecclesiastici Straor- 
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Sanctae Sedis, XXXIV (1902), 401-13. 
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the name of Pope Pius X a Spanish author named Llovera who had 
sent the Holy Father copies of his book Tratado elemental de Sociol- 
ogia Cristiana (“Elementary Treatise on Christian Sociology”). In 
this letter the book is praised as one “que a las esenciales condiciones 
de pureza de doctrina y de orientaciones, reuna la claridad y sencillez 
en el método.””° If purity of doctrine is considered one of the essen- 
tial conditions for a book on sociology, it is easy to see why the adjec- 
tive Christian or Catholic is appropriate for this science. 


SOCIOLOGY NOT A PURELY EMPIRICAL SCIENCE 


The tendency among some Catholics to deny that there is a Cath- 
olic sociology and to treat sociological questions from a purely empir- 
ical viewpoint and to discuss sociological questions without reference 
to philosophical and theological postulates is surely a dangerous tend- 
ency. Sound philosophy teaches the supremacy of the moral law in 
human social relations and the phenomena of society cannot be real- 
istically studied and placed in their proper setting without taking this 
into consideration. Theology reveals a whole order of facts which 
bear on society. It is not the role of sociology to prove these theo- 
logical truths, but sociology must at least take them into account in 
order properly to interpret the empirical truths which it discovers. To 
treat society as though the supernatural order did not exist is certainly 
a strange program for a Catholic scholar. 


Pope Pius XI condemned “a certain species of moral, juridical, and 
social Modernism” which he described as involving a lack of attention 
for the doctrine of the encyclicals.2° Since the encyclicals constantly 
draw on philosophy and theology in dealing with social questions, do 
not those writers incur a certain danger of falling into social Modern- 
ism who insist on studying sociology by purely positivistic methods? 
Sociology is indeed not a branch of philosophy. Its characteristic 
methods are quite different. But sociology cannot afford to neglect 
either philosophy or theology completely; for it deals with human acts 
and the sociologist can be realistic in his treatment of such acts only if 
he is willing to accept for his science postulates derived from those 
disciplines which stand higher in the hierarchy of the sciences.” 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
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Washington, D. C. 


19 Letter of January 25, 1910. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, II (1910), 131-32. 

20 Pope Pius XI, encyclical, Ubi arcano Dei consilio, December 23, 1922. 

21 Because of the divergent views on the relation of sociology to philosophy, 
the empirical sciences and theology, we shall be very glad to receive com- 
ments on the views expressed in this article—The Editors. 
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(Continued from January) 


In the first part of his article the author pointed out that the fact of change 
is the most basic of the problems confronting the natural philosopher, and that 
historically the solution of this problem has been the leading factor in the 
development of philosophies of nature. He has shown the connection of modern 
mechanism with Eleatic metaphysics and how the solution given by Hobbes to 
the problem of change was conditioned by his concept of body as the complete, 
unchanging substrate of all “change.” In this second part of the article he 
studies Hobbes’ fatlure to make intrinsic change intelligible in connection with 
his understanding of the solution proposed by Aristotle—The Editors. 


HOBBES’ MISUNDERSTANDING OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOLUTION 


E HAVE here the constantly recurring fundamental problem of 

natural philosophy, the apparent contradiction in the very con- 
cept of becoming. But it is a problem which has been solved long 
ago by Aristotle through his theory of potency and act. Hobbes had 
read and studied Aristotle, but he grves no indication of having pene- 
trated his thought; and the passages which follow show how he posi- 
tively misunderstands the Aristotelean solution. 


Now that accident for which we give a certain name to any body, or the 
accident which denominates its subject, is commonly called the ESSENCE 
thereof; as rationality is the essence of man; whiteness, of any white thing, 
and extension the essence of body. And the same essence, in as much as 
it is generated, is called the FORM. Again, a body, in respect to any acci- 
dent, is called the SUBJECT, and in respect of the form it is called the 
MATTER. 

Also, the production or perishing of any accident makes its subject be 
said to be changed; only the production or perishing of form makes it said 
it is generated or destroyed; but in all generation and myitation, the name 
of matter remains. For a table made of wood is not only wooden, but wood; 
and a statue of brass is brass as well as brazen; though Aristotle, in his 
Metaphysics,! says, that whatsoever is made of any thing ought not to be 
called éxetvo, but Exelvivov; as that which is made of wood, not EvAov, 
but EAwov, that is, not wood, but wooden. 


And for that matter which is common to all things and which philos- 
ophers, following Aristotle, usually call materia prima, that is, first mat- 
ter, it is not any body distinct from all other bodies, nor is it one of them. 
What then is it? A mere name; yet a name which is not of vain use; for 
it signifies a coneeption of body without the consideration of any form or 
other accident except only magnitude or extension, and aptness to receive 
form and other accident. So that whensoever we have use of the name 
body in general, if we use that of materia prima, we do well. For when a 


* Hobbes does not tell us where, but evidently he is referring to Aristotle, 
Metaphysica VII. 1033a6, sqq.; and Metaphysica IX. 1049, sqq. 
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man not knowing which was first, water or ice, would find out which of the 
two were the matter of both, he would fain to suppose some third matter 
which were neither of these two; so he that would find out what is the 
matter of all things, ought to suppose such as is not the matter of anything 
that exists. Wherefore materia prima is nothing; and therefore they do 
not attribute to it either form or any other accident besides quantity ; where- 
as all singular things have their forms and accidents certain. 


Materia prima, therefore is body in general, that is, body considered uni- 
versally, not as having neither form nor any accident, but in which no form 
nor any other accident but quantity are at all considered, that is, they are 
not drawn into argumentation.? 

What does Hobbes mean? Body remains intrinsically immutable 
throughout change; it only appears to us under different “species”; 
the objective reason for these different species can only be such deter- 
minations of body which will leave it intrinsically unchanged. These 
are the various local motions of the extended parts. The variety of 
local motions constitute the objective accidents; the formalities under 
which such bodies are known are logical accidents (for Hobbes, 
aspects of phantasms). While we may distinguish between genus, 
species, specific difference, property, and logical accident, for Hobbes 
all these are reducible to logical accidents to which there ccrresponds 
in reality only the extrinsic physical accident of local motion. 


This in turn makes him empty the scholastic terms he uses of their 
scholastic meaning. Scholastically speaking, the only essence or sub- 
stance he admits is extended being or body. But he uses the word 


essence to denote that logical formality which denotes the subject: 
that accident for which we give a certain name to a body, or accident which 
denominates its subject, is commonly called the ESSENCE thereof; as 
rationality is the essence of man; whiteness of any white thing, and exten- 
sion the essence of body.? 


What is FORM? For him form is identified with logical accidents 
as generated, and hence extension and magnitude would not be a form. 
There seems to be another distinction in his mind between form and 
accident from another point of view. If a specified body such as man 
undergoes changes while remaining a man, accidents are produced and 
perish, but not the form; but if man becomes not-man, the form is 
destroyed. This seems to be his distinction between “being changed” 
and “being generated and destroyed.” 

Correspondingly he uses the word “‘subject” and “matter”; “a body, 
in respect of any accident is called the subject, and in respect of the 
form is called matter.’’* 

In the passage quoted above® Hobbes does not tell us the exact texts 


2 The Complete Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, ed. Sir William 
Molesworth bile eons English Works, I, 118, 119; Latin Works, 
I, 104, 105. For convenience Hobbes’ English Works will be referred to by 
E. and his Latin Works by L. 
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in Aristotle’s Metaphysics to which he is referring, but evidently he 
has in mind the seventh book, 1032b30 sqq. In this text Aristotle 
analyzes generation, whether of nature or art. He is endeavoring to 
make intelligible intrinsically changeable natural things by analogy with 
artificial things. He makes a distinction between artificial and nat- 
ural production: “Of things that come to be some come to be by 
nature, some by art, some spontaneously .. .”” 


We understand or make intelligible substantial change by analogy 
with artificial change which is clear to us, such as the generation of a 
statue out of preexisting material. While it is true that the analogy 
does not prove the existence of real substantial changes, the analogy 
does make it metaphysically possible to understand “substance which 
would be intrinsically mutable”; for by understanding that which is 
potentia ens artificiale we can by analogy come to understand that 
which is potentia ens simpliciter or potentia substantia simpliciter. 


It is only thus that we can understand substantial change; for if 
there are substantial changes, the substrate of the change would have 
to be pure matter of substance and not complete substance, but as 
Aristotle says: “. .. matter is unknowable in itself” ;* if we understand 
the matter of artificial things, it is not as the matter of the artificial 
thing, but as a complete substance or natural thing. It is for this 
reason that he is at such pains to analyze so carefully the instances 
of artificial changes and.to distinguish the material and formal ele- 
ments in the products, that by analogy he may make intelligible sub- 
stantial changes. 


Thus as St. Thomas says: 


We come to know that wood is something besides the form of a bench or 
a bed: because sometimes it is under one form, and sometimes under the 
other. Hence when we see that that which is air, sometimes becomes water, 
we are led to say that something existing under the form of air, sometimes 
exists under the form of water; and thus that which is something besides 
the form of water and the form of air is related to natural substances just 
as brass to a bed, any amorphous thing to form; and we call this prime 
matter.® 


This is Aristotle’s solution of the problem of change and the nature 
of the substratum of substantial changes: 


The underlying nature is an object of scientific knowledge, by an analogy. 
For as the bronze is to the statue, the wood to the bed, or the matter and 
the formless before receiving form to anything which has form, so is the 
underlying nature to substance, i.e. the “this” or existent.1° 


Aristotle, Metaphysica, VII, 9, 1033b32: “Things which are formed by 
nature are in the same case as these products of art.” Trans. Hardie and 
Gaye, ed. Ross (Oxford: 1930). 

7 Aristotle, Metaphysica, VII, 7, 1032al11. 

8 Aristotle, Metaphysica, VII, 10, 1036a8. 

9St. Thomas, In I Physic., lect. 13. 

10 Aristotle, Physica, I, 7, 191a7. 
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For Aristotle, in an artificial generation the matter is an incomplete 
artificial being, it is potentia ens artificiale; the form also is an incom- 
plete artificial being, but as act; and the product is the composite of 
the two: “. . . For the product will always have to be divisible, and 
one part must be this and another that; I mean the one must be mat- 
ter and the other form.” It is for this reason that he says that the 
matter of a statue ought not to be called brass but brazen, for as 
matter of a statue, that is, an artificial being, it is an incomplete and 
potential principle in that order. And so in substantial changes which 
are known by analogy with artificial changes the underlying sub- 
stratum cannot be complete substance but of itself only potentially 
substance. 


Hence Hobbes misses the whole point of the Aristotelian analysis 
by failing to distinguish between artificial things and natural things; 
between artificial generations and natural generations. Admittedly 
such artificial things as a bed or a statue are not as such natural 
things and have no intrinsic unity of substance or being. What they 
are made of is a natural thing and a complete substance, and com- 
plete being; but what Aristotle endeavors to do is to make intelligible 
by analogy the notion of substantial change and of its true substantial 
substrate. 


What seems to be only a quarrel over words shows that Hobbes 
entirely misses the whole point of the Aristotelian solution to the 
problem of change. For Hobbes puts all production and generation, 
whether artificial or natural, on a par. Aristotle makes a clear dis- 
tinction between them’ but uses examples of artificial things as more 
known to us to illustrate his more profound thought. For a table and 
a statue are artificial beings (unum per accidens) and artificial unities, 
whose only unity is order of parts which are natural substances and 
remain intrinsically and substantially what they were before. Hence 
a table is not only wooden but wood; but it is wood as a natural 
object, not as a table; and a statue is not only brazen but brass; but 
again, it is brass as a natural object and not as a statue, for in each 
instance as an artificial object it is composed. The wood and the brass 
of themselves are only potentially a table or a statue; they need a fur- 
ther actual determination to be actually a table or a statue. The 
analogy helps us to understand ‘the possibility of substantial changes 
where the terms of mutation are natural substantial unities; for just 
as the wood is to the bed, the brass to the statue, so the substrate of 
substantial change will be to the complete substance—the complete nat- 
ural substantial unity. 


11 Aristotle, Metaphysica, VII, 1033b13. 
12 Aristotle, Metaphysica, VII, 7, 1032a13, saa. 
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In the Aristotelian solution of the problem of change the ultimate 
subject of change (as when man becomes not-man), the prime matter 
so called, is not itself either man or not-man (as a complete sub- 
stance), either complete being or nothing, but incomplete being, incom- 
plete substance, potential principal in the order of substantial being: 
potentia ens simpliciter. It is for this reason that Aristotle defines it: 
“By matter I mean that which in itself is neither a particular thing 
nor a certain quantity nor assigned to any other of the categories by 
which being is determined.** 


Hence what Aristotle says is true. A table as such is not wood, 
but wooden; and a man as such is not body (corpus) but corporeal, 
not matter but material, signifying a composition of potency and act 
in the very order of being and of substance. For Hobbes prime mat- 
ter had necessarily to be complete in the order of substance, further 
determinable only to local motion. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF A MECHANISTIC INTERPRETATION OF CHANGE 


The mechanistic interpretation of the universe of Thomas Hobbes is 
rooted in a conception of real being which makes intrinsic change of 
real being impossible. This is characteristic of all mechanistic inter- 
pretation. Its all governing principle is: “what is has always been, is 
and can never come not to be.” Everything which really is, always 
has been and always will be what it is. Being remains identical with 
itself. 


Sense knowledge, however, contradicts such a metaphysical doctrine 
for the universe of experience is constantly changing. Men are born 
and die; cities are wiped out by incendiary bombs. The world of 
common sense is a world of change. New things come to be and old 
things pass out of existence. All these changeable things must be 
shown to belong to the realm of phenomena, for what really is must 
remain identical with itself. 


But then, the phenomena must be saved; a reason must be given 
why the phenomena vary; the antinomy between reason and sense must 
be solved; mechanism is the result of the attempt to reconcile the 
phenomena of sense knowledge with this basic idea of Eleatic meta- 
physics. As mechanists cannot save the phenomena by denying all 
change, they admit the least possible change—extrinsic change—local 
motion of unchangeable being. All other changes must be shown to 
be only apparent changes. Those things which can be shown to be 
always identical with themselves are to be considered as real; those 
things which can be shown not to remain identical with themselves 
must be considered as unreal. 


13 Aristotle, Metaphysica, VII, 3, 1029220. Trans., ed. Ross (Oxford: 1928). 
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Hence all forms of mechanism must construct a universe out of 
immutables and local motion of these immutables. The specific forms 
which mechanism takes will be varied. A determining factor will be 
the position taken in régard to extension. The real being may be 
identified with a full universe, that is, a universe whose parts are so 
continuous or contiguous to each other that there is never empty 
space between them. Or the real being may be identified with 
extended being divided by extended non-being or empty space. Or 
extension may be conceived as only a property of pure space or non- 
being, and real being be identified with points at a distance from each 
other in space. Or finally extension may be denied any objective 
reality whatever and then, of course, we have a form of idealism. 


The older form of mechanism was atomism, which endeavored to 
construct the universe out of immutable atoms and the void, the void 
being postulated to make it possible to conceive local motion without 
admitting the divisibility of real extended being. Later forms of 
mechanism such as that of Hobbes and Descartes could dispense with 
the void. This they did by relegating the unity of real being to the 
phenomenal world. Extended being is everywhere divisible and motion 
is the instrument of division. Descartes and Hobbes constructed their 
universe‘by postulating a plenum and a circular motion of the parts 
of that plenum. Neither admitted any internal differentiation of one 
part of that extended being from another, other than that which arises 
from a variety of motion which that part has with respect to other 
parts. 


Hobbes, as Descartes, denies the objective reality of sense qualities 
because sense qualities change, are variable, and their change cannot 
be conceived as the necessary result of the pure addition or subtrac- 
tion or local motion of immutable qualitative elements. Admitting 
elemental sense qualities, we cannot tell what we would get from the 
addition, subtraction or rearrangement or local motion of these quali- 
fied primary and unchangeable qualities. For this reason Descartes 
gives the secondary sense qualities only a subjective existence in the 
soul; only local motion or change of figure in matter is the cause. 
The soul is not in the order of extended reality at all; it is a different 
inextended substance, which can act upon and be acted upon by 
material particles in motion. Hobbes is more logical but he has to fly 
in the face of conscious experience by postulating that sense qualities 
even subjectively considered are only local motions of the parts of the 


sentient. 


Descartes has another reason for denying the objectivity of the sense 
qualities, and this is his theory of cognition. We have a clear idea of 
extension and the content of that idea and as a result we have an 
a priori science deduced from that idea; so with motion, but with the 
secondary sense qualities the case is different. We have no a priori 
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science of sense qualities. It would seem that this does not mean any 
more than was implied in what was said above. For we have an 
a priori science of extension, or geometry, because the changes aris- 
ing from the addition, subtraction, motion of intrinsically immutable 
extended being does not involve the generation of anything new, 
whereas qualitative changes would. We have an a priori science of 
motion and of extension for we can see clearly how the diverse can 
be reduced: to the same; how the elements persevere as identical with 
themselves through time. 


We find the same thing in Hobbes. For Hobbes, scientific knowl- 
edge is the knowledge of causes, and a cause 


...is the aggregate of all the accidents both of the agents how many soever 
they be, and of the patient, put together ; which when they are all supposed to 
be present, it cannot be understood but that the effect 1s produced at the same 
instant; and if any one of them be wanting, it cannot be understood but 
that the effect is not produced.14 


In other words, for Hobbes, understanding the complete and entire 
cause is understanding the effect, for cause and effect are but aspects 
of immutable body undergoing a process of local motion.**° The same 
idea is always there: the real is intrinsically immutable, the real is 
always the same, always identical with itself. 


It is important to note that the only essential thing about mechan- 
istic doctrines is this: Real being is intrinsically unchangeable, change 
is only apparent. Hence mechanism does not necessarily (at least 
immediately) involve the denial of qualitative differentiation in these 
ultimate immutables; but these qualitative differentiations, if admitted, 
must themselves be immutable, nor can they be operative on other 
bodies in other than a locomotive sense. For to produce a qualitative 
change in another body is to produce an intrinsic change and to admit 
the possibility of this is to deny the very foundation of mechanism. 
The admission of qualitative differentiation is then useless; for, since 
qualitative differences would be operative only in producing local 
motion, we would be more justified in denying their existence and 
postulating some form of local motion of extended being as the cause 
of whatever local motions the qualities are supposed to produce. 


It is interesting to note that in all mechanistic theories the princi- 
ples of the conservation of matter and of energy are nothing but 
a priori deductions of the fundamental postulate. For if matter alone 
(and by matter I mean here only the ultimate substrate of motion, 
the immutable real being, whatever it is, which moves—whether its 
essential characteristic be extension or mass or something qualitative) 
is real being and real being is immutable, then matter is never created 
or destroyed or changed into anything else but ever remains identical 
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with itself. The same can be said of the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy, for energy must ultimately be identified with the motion 
of the immutables, and this motion must be constant or it cannot be 
real. : 


Since the real beings-of mechanists are either actually extended or 
virtually extended (points with an extended sphere of influence in 
space), and since motion admits of quick and slow in time, of variety 
of direction, the mechanist thinks that he has enough to be able to 
explain the quantitative and qualitative changes in the universe as 
apparent changes; for motion gives him a means of explaining the 
characteristic element of qualities: their intensification and remission, 
for motion has that aspect. 


The reason why the doctrine has been fruitful in scientific research 
is that it has ted its followers to find means to discover the constant 
in changing things, since according to the theory only the constant can 
possibly be real, even though some constants may be only apparently 
so. Also, they have distinguished the real constants from the apparent 
ones, always having in mind to find the ultimate constants which for 
them will be the only real, the only beings strictly so called, and which 
from a priori reason they already believe to be nothing but matter 
and motion. 


This search for the invariable aspects of nature and the use of 
mathematics for the exact formulation of these constants in nature has 
been the source of the brilliant discoveries of science, rather than its 
mechanistic metaphysical doctrine, which is superfluous. For the 
human mind can only grasp the unchangeable aspects of things. Still, 
even the intrinsically changeable has constant aspects, which can be 
discovered and formulated.*® The changing changes, but its changes 
may be constant, and if not constant, at least some aspect of its 
changes may be constant. 


This leads to the idea of measure and to the idea of function, both 
of which express a constant relation between things which are either 
changeable in themselves, or in regard to our knowledge of them. The 
purpose, then, of science is not to deny real intrinsic change in the 
material universe, but to discover the unchanging aspects of the 
variable; nor to deny multiplicity and intrinsic differentiation, but to 
find the unified aspects of the multiple, and the identical aspects of the 


diverse. 
HENRY F. TIBLIER 


Spring Hill, Alabama 
Spring Hill College 


16 Cf, St. Thomas, S. T., I. &. 1. ad 3. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The comment has been made by one of our readers that the attempt 
at a rapprochement between Scholastic and non-Scholastic schools of 
thought is a trifle premature. Such an attempt might seem to give the 
impression that there really is a Scholasticism, or that Scholasticism 
itself is a well worked out system complete in its details. Neither 
statement is true. We are at present, perhaps, closer to a Scholasticism 
than we have ever been, but there still are—just as there have always 
been and always will be—irreconcilable differences. It is true that in 
regard to conclusions which are theological in their import Scholas- 
ticism does present a united front. But even here the ways of 
approach to these conclusions have differed widely among Scholastic 
thinkers. And in the purely philosophical realm these conclusions 
themselves are often widely divergent. The various traditions of 
thought marked out so prominently in the Middle Ages have left an 
unmistakable imprint on Scholastic philosophy, an imprint which has 
colored even the most basic principles. 


In the light of this, Scholasticism’s first and foremost duty would 
seem to be to clarify its own position before seeking ways and means 
of coming to some sort of an understanding with other positions. Such 
an attempt can only bring upon Scholastic philosophers the censure that 
they are trying to do for all philosophy what they have found it 
impossible to do for their own system. Add to this the fact that many 
of the irreconcilable views found in modern philosophies have grown 
out of the differences in Scholasticism, and the point taken is one that 
merits consideration. It is further suggested that a study of late 
medieval philosophy, the source from which some of our foundations, 
whether they be Scholastic or non-Scholastic, derive, would prove of 
far more value in helping modern philosophers understand one another 
than any discussion or argument possibly could. 


That there is a definite need for a thorough working out of some 
of the problems in the Scholastic tradition there can be no doubt. 
And we agree that this must be Scholasticism’s first and foremost 
objective. Any attempt to come to an understanding with other sys- 
tems of thought must necessarily be subordinated to this prime objec- 
tive. Yet we think that it is also evident at the present time that 
there is a definite need for co-operation among thinking men in work- 
ing out principles upon which the post war world can be established. 
Might it not be that such co-operation will be just as great a benefit 
to the Scholastic as it might possibly be a hindrance? Any attempt to 
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understand and appreciate another’s position on a given issue will make 
it necessary for the Scholastic philosopher to define and clarify his 
own position on the same issue. It is true that the man who is intel- 
lectually convinced can never surrender a principle. But in cases 
where the application of such a principle is vague and not clearly dis- 
cernible, an attempt to co-operate with other positions might go a 
long way in clarifying such an application. 


+ 


In his article Dr. Furfey speaks of the mutual borrowing which 
goes on among the sciences. In the case of the scientist borrowing or 
accepting certain principles from the philosopher the question natur- 
ally arises: To what degree can a philosophical principle be “popu- 
larized” in order to make it usable and understandable to the person 
educated in another profession? Of course, there is no question here 
of taking a technical philosophical system and attempting to transfer 
it bodily into everyday language. There does seent to be a definite 
need, however, of reducing some of the strictly philosophical terminol- 
ogy to the ordinary speech of intelligent men who are not by profes- 
sion philosophers. As a concrete example, how far should one go in 
applying a principle in ethics to a problem in sociology and to what 
extent can such an application be made intelligible to the educated 
non-philosopher? Or how can the metaphysical concept of person be 
used to demonstrate the fallacy of a totalitarian state? It is the func- 
tion of philosophy to order, said St. Thomas. Unless this ordering is 
to be done exclusively by a small circle of the initiate, some “popu- 
larizing” of philosophy would seem to be necessary. What such “pop- 
ularizing” would include and possible ways of effecting it would seem 
to be the task of the philosopher to determine. 


ys 


The editors invite comment from the reader on anything that may 
appear in this journal. Ideas on the relative importance of inter- 
school co-operation and the subject of popularizing philosophy men- 
tioned above:are especially welcome. 


BOOK NOTICES 


REALMS OF BEING by George Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. Pp. xxxiii + 862. $4.00. 


George Santayana is now over eighty. Since retiring from his profes- 
sorship at Harvard, more than twenty years ago, he has written a great 
deal. Four separately published studies, The Realm of Essence (1927), 
The Realm of Matter (1930), The Realm of Truth (1938) and The Realm 
of Spirit (1940) have now been reprinted with a special introduction in 
one volume. ‘here is little doubt that this constitutes his philosophical 
swan song. So large a work has necessarily something of grandeur about 
it; its impact upon the philosophic world could be very great—greater had 
it not appeared in these war years, when those who read philosophy are 
looking chiefly for consolation. Here one may find stimulation, irritation, 
urbane disillusion, but hardly consolation. 


It is difficult to read this work intelligently without knowing something 
of the author. Fortunately, Santayana has written about himself quite 
often. Among the best sellers on today’s bookstands is his autobiography, 
Persons and Places (Scribner’s, 1944). This takes us up to the end of 
his college years. In another essay (“Brief History of My Opinions,” in 
Cont. Amer. Philos. II, 239-257) we find many details about his family 
background, his education, the growth of his thought, and his career as a 
philosopher. Sidelights on his character are not wanting in his ironic 
treatment of the New England personality portrayed in the novel, The 
Last Puritan. Additional information may be obtained from his Scepticism 
and Animal Faith (1923) and his essay in the Library of Living Philos- 
ophers, vol. II (1940). 


The salient biographical facts remind us of the picaresque novel. He 
could have become another Anthony Adverse; instead he became an adven- 
turer in the world of ideas. His parents were Spanish, with a background 
of residence in the Philippines. Though he was born in Madrid, George 
Santayana says, “From cHildhood I have lived in the imaginative presence 
of interminable ocean spaces, coconut islands, blameless Malays, and im- 
mense continents swarming with Chinamen, polished and industrious, 
obscene and philosophical.” (“Brief History of My Opinions,” p. 240.) 
His mother had been married, first, to a merchant from Boston, named 
Sturgis. She had three Sturgis children and, some time after George’s 
birth, she decided to leave him in Spain with his father and take her 
American children to be raised in Boston. In his ninth year, George was 
taken to Boston by his father and left in his mother’s care. He acquired, 
not without some difficulty, a New England education terminating in 
philosophical studies at Harvard and graduate work in Germany. Later, 
he read Plato and Aristotle with Dr. Jackson of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
As a boy in Boston, George had felt very keenly his lack of knowledge of 
English and so he deliberately set himself the task of mastering the art 
of writing prose in his adopted language. This he did; eventually he 
achieved a lush style which has been much admired and which may be 
one of his greatest claims to fame. 
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After graduation from college, Santayana had some trouble in picking out 
a career. He was out of touch with things Spanish, and so he could not 
follow his father in governmental service. He was too old to aspire to 
military success. Nor Gould he consider American business life as a pos- 
sible future. Out of this quandary a professor of philosophy was born. 
Actually, he hated to be a professor but he had to do something. Another 
point should be noted. George was born a Spaniard; which is to say that 
he was baptized a Catholic. He still thinks that he id “officially” a 
Catholic. But his situation and studies were not calculated to foster 
religious faith. His father was the sort of Catholic, not unknown in Spain, 
who visits his church thrice in life: once at baptism, once at marriage, 
and once at death. His mother was nominally a member of the Church 
but George probably judged her pretty accurately when he called her a 
Deist. Even now Santayana usually thinks of Catholicism when he thinks 
of religion. Early in his career he saw the alternative between Cathol- 
icism and disillusion—and he chose disillusion. 


In Realms of Being, Santayana takes up.a wide range of problems from 
fields as diverse as general metaphysics, philosophy of nature, epistemology, 
ethics, psychology and natural theology. Though he disdains the name of 
system-builder and would prefer to be called simply a critic (he even 
refers with some pride to his eclecticism), Santayana has come closer to 
erecting a system of philosophy than most contemporary thinkers. Through- 
out his world-view runs an undercurrent of naturalism. There is no super- 
natural order. Existing substance is necessarily material. However, such 
substances may become involved in events of a supra-physical character. 
Spirit is some sort of superior manifestation of the higher energies of 
animated bodies. Matter is the “existing potentialities of specific things.” 
(Realms, p. 578) Spirit is “the consciousness proper to an animal psyche.” 
(p. 597) If angels and God exist (and Santayana does not deny this pos- 
sibility), then they have bodies which we do not perceive. 


The good life for man lies in being natural, not in the Rousseauistic 
sense for which Santayana has great contempt, but in man’s accommo- 
dating himself at once to the demands and necessities of the body and to 
the ideals and limited freedom of the spirit. While there are not two 
kinds of substance, physical and spiritual, there are two realms of events. 
It is in the spiritual realm that real philosophical problems arise, for there 
are on this plane many things which must be kept distinct, things which 
the ordinary person tends to run together and confuse. The duty of the 
philogopher is to bring clarity and distinction to the life of the spirit. 


All of this is founded on Santayana’s theory of essences. He has always 
been attracted by Plato’s doctrine of Ideas and he thinks that he under- 
stands Plato, which is probably a fatal error in philosophy. If we take 
the Platonic Ideas, deny to them any existence in a world of their own, 
remove some of the objectionable features which Aristotle stated so well 
in the first book of his Metaphysics, give them subsistence in the sense in 
which this term is used in the Gegenstandstheorie of Meinong, we will 
have an approach to essence as Santayana views it. Essence is contrasted 
with existence; the former is definite and thinkable, whereas the latter is 
indefinite and endured. Some essences are actually present in existing 
things and others are not. The spirit intuits essence. Santayana claims 
that essences are universals but they are individual, not general. They 
are not particular, concrete, existing things. An essence is the “what” of 
any thing or event. As soon as we attach existence to it, it becomes at 
once more and less than an essence. To ask where these essences are, 
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is to spoil the whole thing. When Santayana says: “My position, then, is 
simply the orthodox Scholastic one in respect to pure logic, but freed from 
Platonic cosmology and from any tendency to cosmologism,” I cannot 
follow him. He does not appear to know Thomistic metaphysics, though 
he speaks at times of Thomism. It is possible that he knows something 
of Spanish scholasticism, in which individual essences play some part. 


It is vain, I think, to attempt external criticism of Santayana’s meta- 
physics. He does not wish it to be taken as a system, a coherent whole. 
It is better far to consider his individual insights on life and nature. 
Thus viewed, we find that he has much that is instructive and of per- 
manent value. On the big problems, the existence of God, the spiritual 
nature of man, the destiny of man, he is no doubt pretty wide of the mark. 
But his observations on topics such as the value of human work (p. 705), 
the position of modern science (p. 829) and the meaning of charity, are 
pregnant with partial truth. For the prospective reader, a good bit of 
advice might be to read first Chapter X, “General Review of Realms of 
Being,” (pp. 783-798) and, if he wishes to understand more, to go over 
the whole work. 


VERNON J. BOURKE 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SCIENCE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION Second Symposium, edited 
by Lyman Bryson and Louis Finkelstein, Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, 1942. Pp. 559. 


SCIENCE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION Third Symposium, edited 
by Lyman Bryson and Louis Finkelstein, Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, 1943. Pp. 438. $3.00. 


The chief claim to importance of these two volumes lies in the fact 
that they present what would seem to be a cross section of the ideas of 
modern American thinkers. In the 1942 volume these ideas were centered 
roughly around the following four headings: The relations of the natural 
sciences to democracy; the relations of philosophy and jurisprudence to 
democracy; the relations of art and literature to democracy; and finally, 
the religious backgrounds of democracy. The 1943 volume had as its first 
consideration the establishing of an objective basis for value judgments; 
other topics were concerned with education and public administration, the 
meaning of human dignity, and the relation of the arts to democracy. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the Conferences on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion labor under an initial misconception of the problem of modern 
intellectual disorder, namely, that there is a real conflict between science, 
religion, and philosophy. It would be more exact to say that the true 
conflict is between particular notions of science, philosophy, and religion, 
held by various thinkers. 


This can be seen if the notion of science as it was accepted by different 
members of the Conferences is examined. In general, there seemed to be 
a truer notion of the nature of the physical sciences than of anything else 
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discussed in the Conferences. Hypothesis, experimentation, mathematical 
formulation of laws were recognized as the characteristic aims and meth- 
ods of this discipline. Science understood in this sense is opposed neither 
to philosophy nor religion; the opposition arises when hypothesis, experi- 
mentation, and mathematical formulation of laws are made essential char- 
acteristics of all knowledge. This leads logically to a denial of all Dhilos- 
ophy and to a destruction of the basis of a true concept of religion. Such 
a result can be seen in the article “Some Comments on Science and Faith,” 
in the 1942 volume. In this article science is accepted as “merely the 
sum total of acceptable technique for gaining evidence” (p. 37); because 
of this attitude it is impossible for a scientist to “accept indefinable and 
unsharable ways to a superior knowledge of God.” The article then goes 
on to explain what religion appears to be: it is characteristic, the author 
says, of biological organisms to react to a situation as a whole; “religion 
appears to me to be a culmination of this basic tendency of organisms to 
react in a configurational way to situations.” 


In the 1943 volume six articles are devoted to a consideration of the 
objective basis for value judgments. The results, it must be admitted, are 
not very satisfying. The solution of one of the papers (“Reason, Reality, 
Imagination,” pp. 33 sqq.) is that the basis for value must be found through 
the imagination as exercised in art and religion, since “it is evident that 
reason must end in self-contradictory propositions.” Another one of the 
papers (“The Nature of Value,” pp. 85 saqq.) gives as a final definition of 
value, “the character possessed by an object, event, or experience in virtue 
of the fact that some sentient being likes it when he gets it.” This same 
article recognizes indeed that some values are unchanging, but it is hard 
to reconcile this with the preceding definition. A more definite but no 
more satisfying concept of value is found in the 1942 volume in the article 
“The Comparative Study of Culture” (pp. 56 sqq.). It is suggested here 
that things possess value only in relation to the cultural whole of which 
they are a part. Thus “infanticide is a moral act for the Arapesh,” 
because of their poor economic condition; likewise state sterilization and 
euthanasia would be wrong in America at the present time, because these 
practices are so closely related to Fascism, though at a future date the act 
might well be legitimate because it would not constitute a danger to demo- 
cratic values. 


The researches into the nature of value appear to have been independent 
ventures into that field; as a matter of fact the only two “systems” of 
philosophy represented at the Conferences were Scholasticism and Empir- 
icism. The two most important articles by scholastic thinkers were those 
of Yves R. Simon and Gerald B. Phelan. Both of these articles appear in 
the 1942 volume. Dr. Simon’s article, which is entitled “Thomism and 
Democracy,” takes up the ideas of the common good, of authority, and of 
human equality as they appear to a Thomist. His pages on authority and 
its relation with autonomy and liberty are particularly noteworthy. Father 
Phelan’s article, “Philosophical Implications of the Prevalent Conception of 
Democracy,” develops briefly the thesis that many advocates of democracy 
are unknowingly defending the political ideas of Rousseau, ideas which 
lead either to complete individual autonomy with the destruction of all 
authority or to totalitarian dictatorship. 


Among the Empiricist thinkers the most important article was that of 
Charles W. Morris who wrote on “Empiricism, Religion, and Democracy” 
(1942, pp. 213 saqg.). Empiricism according to Morris is a theory of mean- 
ing based on the theory of signs, this latter being the theory that “the 
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reference of signs is either to such objects as have been observed or to 
objects with properties which are a combination of properties of observed 
objects” (p. 214). Dr. Morris then proceeds to distinguish four types of 
signs: referors, which signify empirical objects; expressors, which signify 
the state of the user; formors, which exhibit the forms of discourse; and 
motivators whose function is to influence the user. On the basis of these 
distinctions Dr. Morris attempts “to track the metaphysician to his lair” 
(p. 218). Metaphysics is rejected either because some of its statements, 
though empirically meaningful, are too speculative to be taken seriously, 
or because other of its statements—such as the principle of contradiction— 
are only formors, or because the rest of its assertions are mostly concerned 
with the expressive and motivational functions of signs. Dr. Morris then 
suggests that empiricism can help religion by forming new expressors and 
motivators to replace the worn out symbols of the historical religions. 
Finally he investigates the possibility of empiricist aid to democracy by an 
analysis of the functions performed by political symbols. 


It has been impossible in the course of this review to give anything like 
an adequate report of the contents of both these two volumes. We can be 
grateful that the desire for truth makes it possible for men of the most 
divergent opinions to discuss their views together. Whether this desire for 
truth is strong enough in them to bring them seriously to reconsider their 
own basic positions remains something to be hoped and waited for. 


R. F. SMITH 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


GOD AND EVIL by C. E. M. Joad. Harper and Bros., 1943. Pp. 349. 
$3.00. 


Professor C. E. M. Joad has long been known for his opposition to 
Materialism and his intellectual espousal of Agnosticism. In fact he has 
been one of the outstanding English philosophers who have advocated 
Agnosticism from a purely intellectual viewpoint. Now he demonstrates 
the moral and emotional bankruptcy of Agnosticism in the face of the 
contemporary crisis in the Western World. This is not a book on philos- 
ophy, but a book on religion. We might say that it is an autobiography 
of Professor Joad’s mental dilemma in a world suffering the tortures of 
war when one cannot call upon God. 


In the first part of the book, Joad maintains that there is no intellectual 
solution to the problem of evil. The human intellect cannot justify the 
existence of God in the face of actual and persistent evil in the universe. 
Yet Agnosticism does not satisfy the moral and emotional needs of man; 
we cannot live according to the philosophy of Agnosticism. The human 
heart needs God and the religion which the intellect has rejected. ‘The 
life that lacks religion lacks, so I have come to feel, fullness and round- 
ness, and the desire to find that true which I have always believed to be 
false, to know something of that which I have thought unknowable, grows 
as the years pass” (p. 107). In the second part of the book he shows that 
the arguments which have been used by the Materialists, Positivists, and 
Agnostics, do not refute the claims of religion. Man needs Christ, but 
without faith it is impossible to accept Christ. Joad does not have the 
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faith. The third part of the book is a refutation of the intellectual claims 
of Christianity. Christianity cannot stand the acid test of logic, consist- 
ency, and common sense. The Agnostic cannot live without God and reli- 
gion, but his intellect prohibits him from accepting that which his heart 
and emotions demand. The book might well have been entitled: The 
Crisis of Agnosticism in a World at War. 


This is one of the best books I have read on the mental attitude of a 
contemporary Agnostic. To anyone who is desirous of appreciating the 
bankruptcy of the intellectual Agnostic, I would recommend this book. 
To one who has the faith this book should be a source of deep gratitude, 
gratitude for the faith that God has given him and the intellectual under- 
standing that comes from the faithh As Newman said: “To one who has 
the faith, a thousand difficulties do not make a doubt; to one who has 
not the faith, one difficulty makes a doubt.” Joad seems to understand 
the necessity of faith, but he has not the intellectual humility to ask for 
the faith. The problem of evil has not yet driven him to the “Credo ut 
intelligam” of St. Augustine. He persists in the useless quest of “Intelligo 
ut credam.” A comparative study of the “De Utilitate Credendi” of St. 
Augustine and “God and Evil’ would certainly bring to light the difference 
between the Christian and the Agnostic. Perhaps Professor Joad does not 
understand what the Catholic means by faith. 


It is surprising, to say the least, to see Professor Joad choose C. S. 
Lewis as a competent and scholarly exponent of Christianity. At least it 
is surprising to a Catholic. It may be that Professor Joad destroys the 
arguments of Mr. Lewis and with him the arguments for Anglican or 
Protestant Christianity. But it is not true of Catholicism. One who is not 
well versed in the theology of Catholicism, might be misled or puzzled by 
Joad’s objections to Christianity. In fact, I am quite sure that this book 
would be for the untrained Catholic a temptation against his faith. But 
that merely proves that theological problems must be discussed by the- 
ologians, just as scientific problems must be discussed by scientists and 
philosophical problems by philosophers. Despite the fact that Mr. Joad 
foresaw this criticism, he does not escape it. Mr. C. S. Lewis is not a 
competent theologian from the Catholic viewpoint. When I first read the 
interesting and popular little book on the “Problem of Pain,’ I wondered 
who would be the first agnostic or logical positivist to make use of Mr. 
Lewis’ incomplete explanations to refute Christianity. To generalize from 
Mr. Lewis’ Christianity to all Christianity is a simple logical fallacy. This 
is surprising, unless Professor Joad’s book is merely a popular piece of 
writing for the general public, and is not a serious inquiry into the intel- 
lectual foundations of Christianity. However, Professor Joad is guilty of 
one fallacy which besets every Agnostic who draws near to Christianity. 
He says that Christ was the greatest man that ever lived—yet he did not 
practise what he preached and did not mean what he said. It is the old 
dilemma: either Christ is a good man and He is God and all the rest, or 
Christ is not God and did not mean what he said and is the worst deceiver 
who ever lived. This is a difficulty that even popular readers can perceive. 

For anyone who wants to gather difficulties against all forms of philos- 
ophy, this is a good source. It is interesting as the sincere and honest 
presentation of the bankruptcy of Agnosticism and religious indifference. 
It is a book that should make the Catholic appreciate the gift of faith, 
when he sees the intellectual struggle of one in quest of Christ. 

WILLIAM L. WADE 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE USES OF REASON by Arthur E. Murphy. Macmillan, 1943. 
Pp. vii + 346. $3.00. 


Those who value glimpses of the philosophic habit at work “in the pres- 
ent tense” will draw profit and illumination from this book. Amidst the 
hurtle of world upheaval the calm and persuasive voice of reason has great 
need of the ability and eloquence of a champion such as Dr. Murphy. The 
subjects to which he addresses himself are both arduous and complex; 
but the sober statement and philosophic insight displayed through page 
after page mark out this volume as one worth careful perusal and reflec- 
tion. Although he seeks to avoid that excessive technicality which would 
render the book unattractive to the inexpert, the argumentation to which 
Dr. Murphy submits us is close and demanding. 


Part I states the problem: How are we to distinguish the reliable uses 
of reason from its more questionable achievements? How adjudicate the 
insistent claims of public vendors of cynical, edifying, or mystical doc- 
trine? Here a resolute realism establishes the principle which: shall be 
basic to the rest of the investigation: The world we see and touch may 
well be more than reason discloses it to be, but it cannot be less. Thus 
orientated, and making use of the method of “contextual analysis,” which 
works with best available information in its own field, Dr. Murphy attempts 
to show that the cnly means of saving that which we value as most 
humanly excellent amidst the diverse and conflicting claims of realism, 
science, moral obligation and ethical ideals, will be to establish the 
autonomy of each of these levels of knowledge in its own context. In this 
light adverse criticisms of reason as the faculty of truth which are leveled 
by scientists, semanticists, pragmatists, and such moderns as regard “dog- 
matism” as the gravest of intellectual sins, can be successively examined 
and resolved. 


Part II investigates the relations of reason and moral judgment. A firmly 
enuntiated approval of the noble dictum of Kant: “So act as to treat 
humanity, whether in thine own person or that of another, always as an 
end, never merely as a means” offers Dr. Murphy firm footing whence to 
send shafts deep into wincing targets who have advocated the cause of 
moral relativism. The conclusions reached here are sustained and advanced 
in Part JII, which assays the place of reason in social action. “Freedom,” 
“Justice,” “Democracy,” which today are on all lips and written over the 
earth in the lifeblood of young men are more than rootless “verbalisms”; 
but their defense calls for careful qualification, lest the advanced thinkers 
and power politicians who have taught us to enclose these words in non- 
committal quotation marks once more make deadly sport of the confused 
and sentimental utterances of partisans of these social ideals. 


It is the opinion of Dr. Murphy that goodwill and sound judgement work- 
ing with truly relevant information have sufficed to establish these ideals, 
and that the excellence of free men in themselves can stand without the 
support of commitments as to what may be the “ultimate” nature in which 
it is founded. Nevertheless, aware that a philosopher cannot indefinitely 
postpone the obligation of philosophy, which is to evaluate the meaning of 
ultimates, and in spite of the legion of metaphysicians who bewilderingly 
announce the certainty that reality is ultimately matter, or spirit, or love, 
or experience, or what-not else, a last section endeavors to carry through 
the justification of reason in the face of final reality itself. Dr. Murphy’s 
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profound distrust of literary, philosophical, or theological “loose talk” here 
makes an effective plea for the worth of the discipline of philosophy. The 
vexing relations of reason and religion are the subject of a last chapter. 
Here especially is the -attitude one of judicious reserve: let religious 
spokesmen bring forth the evidence. There are ultimates, but they cannot 
be such as to conflict with all that we truly know and value as humanly 
excellent. Humble, but unyielding, reason asks that this “ultimate” be 
able to present its intelligible credentials. 


Despite the many excellences of this book—pungent humor, usually clear 
and often eloquent exposition, a notable acumen in evaluating the utter- 
ances of representative spokesmen for contemporary trends—it will be lia- 
ble to grave charges from various quarters. Friends of reason as well as 
its enemies will sharply question whether in attempting to take up a posi- 
tion three-quarters way between absolutism and relativism Professor Mur- 
phy has not himself cut the deep roots of his argument for the validity of 
the uses of theoretical and practical reason. Christian apologists will argue 
that man’s mind is measured by an absolute truth, his will by an absolute 
good, and that his form is the norm whereby he must guide himself to this 
truth and this good. If this foundation can be shown, the argument can 
proceed with irresistible vigor. Short of this, it may well be asked 
whether that cautious goodwill which wishes to save the “common stuff of 
public experience” and the enduring moral values of mankind, and yet is 
fearful of resolving these truths to the ultimate principles whence they 
derive, will not in the end surrender its case, no matter how plausibly 
argued, to those uncompromising opponents who state flatly that things 
are ultimately relative. Despite superficial resemblance the Cartesian 
“Cogito” has no kinship with the method employed by Aristotle in the 
fourth book of the Metaphysics and following; nor indeed with the pro- 
cedure established in the Nichomachean Ethics. Moreover, friends of some 
of the thinkers scored en passant in these pages, e.g. Kierkegaard, Sorokin, 
Gilson, will claim that the dicta criticized present them in somewhat of 
an unfair light. 


However, the uniformly high quality of thought in this volume makes it 
a worthy contribution to modern American philosophy. The Commission 
recently appointed by the American Philosophical Association to study 
“The Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education” is to be congratulated 
on the choice of a philosopher of the caliber of Dr. Murphy as its Chairman. 


THOMAS FLYNN 


Mount St. Michael’s 
Spokane, Washington 


THE MORALITY OF IMPERFECTIONS. THOMISTIC STUDIES: No. | 
by James C. Osbourn, O.P. Washington, D. C.: Dominican House 
of Studies, 1943. Pp. xiii + 247. $2 75% 


According to Father Osbourn, the vast majority of present-day moralists 
are illogical in their treatment of imperfections. With but few exceptions, 
they hold that human acts are not adequately divided into those that are 
morally perfect and those that are sinful, but that, even in the concrete 
order of actual choices, there is a third category embracing acts which fall 
short of the perfection they might reasonably have without thereby being 
sinful, acts which are to be reprobated as positive imperfections even 
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though entirely free from sin. This stand, insists Father Osbourn, is an 
innovation of the seventeenth century and does not square with the moral 
principles handed down by St. Thomas, according to which so-called posi- 
tive imperfections are nothing less than venial sins. 


John Sanchez (+ 1624), says Father Osbourn, seems to have been the 
first to hold that such imperfections are not sins. After him, De Lugo, 
the Carmelites of Salamanca in their Cursus Theologicus, St. Alphonsus, 
and a host of others taught substantially what is found in our manuals of 
the present day. Their strongest opponent was Passerini, O. P. (1594- 
1677). Early in this century the controversy was revived. 


St. Thomas, of course, is invoked by both sides. But many who quote 
him in support of the doctrine of imperfections ignore the fact that words 
expressing obligation and guilt were used in a more restricted sense in the 
time of St. Thomas than today. For instance, the term precept always 
implied a grave obligation. Hence, if St. Thomas says that an act does 
not fall under precept, one may not infer that he denies all obligation. 


In the moral order, argues Father Osbourn following St. Thomas, the 
principle of finality (“act reasonably for the ultimate end’) has ascendancy 
over the principle of good (“do good”) and the principle of evil (“avoid 
evil’). Thus, even though a greater good is not commanded by the prin- 
ciple of good, or a lesser good forbidden by the principle of evil, since 
these principles are concerned only with absolute goodness, nevertheless 
the greater good is required by the principle of finality, which is concerned 
with relative goodness too, that is, with the conduciveness of each indi- 
vidual act to the ultimate end. This is but an application to the plane of 
morals of the general law of nature and of metaphysics that all beings 
must invariably act for the greater good unless otherwise impeded. A final 
chapter on the law of Christian perfection is developed in a similar way. 


Does Father Osbourn prove his thesis that so-called imperfections are in 
reality sins? That this conclusion is deducible from the teaching of St. 
Thomas seems to be established. There also seems to be no entirely satis- 
factory answer to his principal argument, yet the reviewer is not convinced 
that this argument proves the obligation, though he admits it proves the 
propriety, of always choosing what is clearly the greater good. For, 
granted that an inferior good is less conducive to the end than a greater 
good, why should it therefore cease to be conducive at all? A more accu- 
rate formulation of the law of perfection seems to be: “All beings must 
act for the greater good in a manner corresponding to their natures.” 
Now man’s composite and complex nature appears to be such that he can 
choose a lesser good without thereby contemning the greater. That such 
a choice is an imperfection is obvious; that it is sinful is by no means 
clear. 


In the mind of the reviewer another great obstacle in the way of accept- 
ing the rigid and strict view is statements of the Fathers of the Church 
favoring the existence of individual counsels which one is under no obliga- 
tion to follow even though they are clear invitations to the greater good. 
For example, they tell us that in following the counsels one does more 
than what is due (supra debitum). Virginity is not the object of a com- 
mand but of a counsel that does not oblige. In recommending virginity 
they in no way condemn marriage, nor do they find any fault with those 
who will not embrace virginity. Those who do not embrace the counsels 
need fear no condemnation. 
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St. Augustine, distinguishing a precept from a counsel, explicitly states 
that while disobedience to a precept is a sin, disobedience to a counsel is 
not, and that one who refuses to follow a counsel will attain to less good 
but will do no evil. (Praeceptum est enim hoc, cui non obedire peccatum 
est; non consilium, quo si uti nolueris, minus boni adipisceris, non mali 
aliquid perpetrabis. De sancta virginitate, 15. Quoted in Rouet de Journal, 
Enchiridion Asceticum, n. 647. Confer index under “consilia” and “vir- 
ginitas’”.) 


It is hard to see how these statements can be true in the abstract if 
they are not also true in the case of every individual faced with the 
alternative of following or rejecting a counsel. At the very least, they 
constitute a difficulty which the holders of the strict view may not side- 
step or ignore. 


In a book which purposes to give a definitive solution of the problem of 
imperfections and which introduces a series whose professed aim is “a 
revitalization of the spirit and the precious heritage of Catholic theology 
as faithfully transmitted by St. Thomas Aquinas from the Fathers of the 
Church,” one is surprised at the absence of references to the Fathers and 
at the complete omission of this angle of the problem. 


This book is well documented and equipped with a fairly complete index 
and an analytical table of contents. The author is to be congratulated 
for concentrating his efforts on the argument which is really basic and 
upon which all other arguments for his opinion must ultimately rest. This 
volume will be of value to anyone interested in the problem of imperfec- 
tions. 

A. H. BACHHUBER 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION: TRUTH IN THE CONTEMPORARY CRISIS. Vol. 
XVIII, 1942. Pp. 223. $1.50. 


The irresistible force of truth is ever the motif of philosophers, even of 
those who deny, in the name of truth, the possibility of objective truth; 
but we must remember that it is because the impact of truth on the intel- 
lect is so overwhelming that truth itself cannot be forced. Sometimes one 
is tempted to feel that advocates of the philosophia perennis would force 
their own store of truth upon the minds of their fellows with a violence 
akin to that they decry in others; the violence of ideologies can never 
produce an intellectual assent, but neither will the dogmatism of a syl- 
logism. Truth is a priceless possession, but it must first be possessed. 


Thoughts such as these come to the reviewer of Truth in the Contem- 
porary Crisis. We today look at the world and ask, what has happened to 
truth? Cannot the world equally well ask: what has happened to those 
who have the truth whereby to guide it? Far more is needed today than 
mere eulogies of truth; truth itself seeks no praise. When Wisdom has 
get its own house in order it will not have to shake the foundations of 
other houses, for they have ceased to exist. 


The praise of truth, “our” truth, sets the tone of this issue of the 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, a volume 
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in general well-written and interesting. There is much that is genuine 


scattered throughout its pages, but little that is new or impelling; old 
thoughts are well put and old positions are neatly summed up in inter- 
relation. Once or twice one is on the verge of wondering whether we are 
scholars or rhetoricians. It is not hard to recommend the work; in fact. 
much of it is delightful after-dinner reading—for the scholastic. The round 
table discussions have merit; we mention in particular two on Duns Scotus 
where the student will find a good approach and excellent bibliographical 
references. The volume can be summed up in this paraphrase from 
Chesterton: let us belong to the class of people who use the intellect and 
not merely those who worship it. 


JOSEPH F. COLLINS 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MIND: PERCEPTION AND THOUGHT IN THEIR CONSTRUCTIVE 
ASPECTS by Paul Schilder. Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiii + 432. $5.00. 


Aside from the various “schools” of psychology that usually have an ax 
to grind, most independent observers in the field have abandoned the posi- 
tion that Man can be treated as a thinking mechanism. The inconstant 
element has proved to be too great and human reactions too unpredictable. 
Nevertheless, the basic materialism of former days is still very much in 
evidence. 


Dr. Schilder’s last book, published posthumously, affords a clear exam- 
ple of the newer approach. He is heartily opposed to the old static con- 
cepts of the mind, to the brain ruts and to the explanation of man in terms 
of the conditioned reflex. A psychiatrist and Freudian of the second gen- 
eration, he has been too deeply impressed by the dynamic and vital aspects 
of human processes to subscribe to the atomistic view. Every part of Man 
is in intimate relation with every other part, with the body image, with 
the outside world; every fact of human experience leaves its mark on the 
whole man. This much is at least implicit in the Freudian tradition. By 
joining it with the findings of the gestalt psychologists a unified evolution 
of mind beginning with primitive experience, which is held to be percep- 
tion and not sensation, has been worked out. 


The least satisfactory part of the book makes its appearance in the dis- 
cussion of thought and language. Words are said to have a signal value. 
They induce certain psychic reactions so that the meaning of the word or 
sentence becomes the sum total of the sensory-motor attitudes concerning 
an expected object. Sense material and representation serve as a bridge 
to meaning. The mental experiences that follow a definite sequence of 
signals with their accompanying representations are called “thought proc- 
esses” and the goal towards which they tend are “thoughts.” 


This is descriptive. It may very well be one phase of thought, namely, 
its sensory-motor accompaniment. But must we believe that the ghostly 
dance of images through the mind can be equated with thought? Later on 
when discussing Karl Buehler’s work, Dr. Schilder admits that pictures 
and word fragments are only helps to thought, the sense representations 


and signals but passing stages. They may disappear but the thought 
remains. 
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Still he does not conclude to a non-material existence for thought. He 
is quite certain that the concept, the universal and the other outrageous 
baggage of philosophy are “mere abstractions which do not exist.” His 
aim is to construct a biological and physiological theory of language result- 
ing in a concept-world which will be the product of a trial and error system. 
The general concept is at best “a possible basis for action in an unlimited 
number of cases.” The static concept-world of philosophy is looked upon 
as a fiction devoid of any practical, that is, clinical, value. Logic cannot 
get to personality because it freezes a word onto a set meaning, rendering 
it quite colorless and without content. But if you allow words to be sig- 
nals of constantly varying meaning, once you have discovered the con- 
notation of a word in the mind of a clinical patient, you have gained 
access to his mental life. 


Undoubtedly words have a subjective value for individuals, and they do 
gain colour in relation to past experience, but the objective, primary, and 
essential meaning of a term does not change; otherwise speech would be 
meaningless. The subjective connotation of a term can have, secondarily 
and accidentally, its “pragmatic and behaviouristic value” for the psychia- 
trist. But to require that philosophy treat only of the secondary aspects 
of reality and thought is to ask the mountain to come to Mohammed. 
Kant, who tried the experiment, only succeeded, as Dr. Schilder accu- 
rately observes, in setting the mountain farther away than ever. 


J. SOMERVILLE 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY edited by Dagobert D. Runes. 
The Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 571. $5.00. 


To the critical and unprejudiced student of philosophy it is rather obvious 
that any report on dissenting schools of thought undertaken by a single 
man is likely to fall short of a fair presentation of the views of the dif- 
ferent schools inasmuch as the convictions of the writer will, consciously 
or unconsciously, color his interpretation of views different from his own. 
Something like this must have been in the mind of the editor of Twentieth 
Century Philosophy when he approached outstanding defenders of the vari- 
ous contemporary schools of thought with a request for a brief exposition 
of the views they held, the result of which was the present volume, with 
its subtitle, Living Schools of Thought. The authors of the various essays 
have been left to state their cases in their own way, and it is for the 
student “to draw his conclusions and find or rectify his position.” We have 
here not a volume of texts, nor a critical study of various schools of 
thought, but a series of essays, each presenting a particular philosophical 
view, as expressed by a man personally convinced of the correctness of 
that view. The reader is offered, as it were, the opportunity for a per- 
sonal visit with a number of modern thinkers in which each briefly 
explains his convictions on the subject-matter and method of approach 


proper to philosophy. 


The first part of the book consists of essays concerning the general, 
though not necessarily, exclusive, objects of concern for the modern 
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philosopher. The authors of this first series are DeWitt H. Parker, Wilbur 
M. Urban, Roscoe Pound, John Elof Boodin, Victor F. Lenzen, Alfred N. 
Whitehead, Everett W. Hall, and Douglas C. Mackintosh. The second part 
of the book deals more precisely with the various “schools” or “systems” 
of thought in philosophy. It consists of essays by Bertrand Russel, 
A. C. Ewing, Richard Hoenigswald, Jacques Maritain, George Santayana, 
Ralph T. Flewelling, Marvin Faber, Herbert Feigl, William P. Montague, 
John Dewey, John Somerville, Ralph B. Winn, and Wing-tsit Chan. 


It would be out of place here to undertake any criticism of the various 
views expounded, since the purpose of the book is to present these views 
in their genuine form in a brief exposition. In general the authors of the 
articles have succeeded in this purpose, though in some instances the 
authors who “can not pride themselves on being too indulgent with the 
opinions of those adhering to different schools” as the editor says in his. 
preface, have made the mistake of devoting their essays to the treat- 
ment of some polemic detail or to an attack on conflicting views, without 
giving an intelligible outline of their own position. There is also at times 
a tendency to give too much space to the historical development of a 
doctrine, with corresponding incompleteness in the exposition of the doc- 
trine itself. We might also note the fact that in some cases an entire 
article is given to one or a few details of a doctrine rather than to its 
general implications. 


In spite of these defects, which indeed might be expected, Twentieth 
Century Philosophy is a welcome and valuable work. Though it is not 
likely to change the views of one who has already given some thought to 
the problems presented, it will furnish a more exact and more true under- 
standing of these various views and problems and help to guard the critic 
against the unfair and unphilosophical pastime of knocking over straw men 
and shattering lances against distortions and misrepresentations, a situa- 
tion all too prevalent among students of philosophy. 


Twentieth Century Philosophy will confuse a reader without convictions 
of his own, by the welter of conflicting opinions it presents; it will 
impress on the reader with definite views the necessity of clear thinking 
and of a complete and positive body of philosophical thought; for one 
who seeks an honest understanding of conflicting modern views in philos- 
ophy it is invaluable, not only in its presentation of the various views by 
outstanding thinkers who sincerely defend them, but also in the “follow- 
up” possibilities it offers in the excellent bibliographies that appear at the 
end of each article. 

C. L. BONNET 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Missouri 


ROOTS OF BERGSON'S PHILOSOPHY by Ben-Ami Scharfstein. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943. Pp. viii + 156. $1.75. 


Is Bergson original, or rather in what consists his originality, is the 
query proposed by the author. To answer this, the author announces his 
intention to undertake a study of the scientific and philosophical “milieu” 
of “Bergsonism.” To this purpose the author sums up different influences 
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under different problems, such as time, intuition, psychology, biology 
morality, and religion, concluding with a resumé of his findings and apply. 
ing them to the solution of his initial problem: Is Bergson original? This 
last chapter although brief is teeming with ideas, divergent currents and 
influences, and is cleariy thought out, but not altogether satisfactory. 
There are, says the author, relatively new ideas in Bergson. His orig- 
inality consists merely in a gift for synthesizing the theories of other 
philosophers. This judgment seems rather narrow. True, Bergson has 
found a great deal in others which he has made his own, but that can be 
said as well of any philosopher of importance. The question is not whence 
a theory is ultimately, but what is it now and how are its ideas created 
anew. By his rethinking and reliving some of the old ideas and applying 
them to solve the modern problems, Bergson has been able to propose a 
new system which in a true sense can be said to be his own. 


Mr. Scharfstein’s book should be of value to students of Bergson. It is 
not the last word, nor does it claim to be; in fact the author is extremely 
modest in his claims, but it does much to clarify a period that is so dif- 
ficult to understand, especially in the divergent influences which were 
factors in the development of Bergson. 


HENRI RENARD 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION by Lane Cooper. Cornell University 
Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 178. $2.50. 


The Bible, the Classics, and the literature of the Middle Ages—these 
form the tripod on which Lane Cooper supports his theory of education. 
It is a theory which considers implicitly the place of all the sciences in the 
life of a rational man, and which considers explicitly the art of ordering 
these sciences in their proper hierarchy. It is, in short, a manual for teach- 
ers by one who is (God bless the mark) himself a teacher. 


Few will agree with Professor Cooper in all of his opinions. This is a 
matter of no consequence. The book answers the question: “How shall men 
educate man?” It answers clearly, concisely, with confidence and convic- 
tion. Yet the book’s importance is not in the solution of what one is 
tempted to believe is insoluble, but in the clarification of the problem and 
in the demonstration of how one successful teacher has gone about his 
business to satisfy himself and his students. 


In the stifling midst of the formal and uninformed accrediting agencies, 
Mr. Cooper’s methods are a source of refreshment. He insists upon dis- 
eipline, strict discipline: punctuality, attention, neatness, accuracy. He 
strives to develop powers of observation, memory, interpretation, criticism, 
appreciation. He knows that only by hard work will these ends be 
achieved. But he knows too, they will not be achieved automatically by 
hours in the classroom, final examinations, or uniform lesson plans. 


In the fog of misinformed advocacy of a liberal education by those to 
whom this is synonymous with one hundred best books, Professor Cooper’s 
observations are a source of light. One does not become acquainted with 
the best that has been written in our Western Civilization by devoting one 
year to Greek, a second to Latin, a third to French, and a fourth to Ger- 
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man, anymore than one illuminates the darkness of the night by washing 
the windows. Professor Cooper believes in a liberal education, but he 
believes that such an education must begin and end with the— 


“productive scholar who controls some branch of learning like Greek 
or Latin, history or mathematics, from the bottom up ... as the 
president of a railway, say the Pennsylvania, beginning as a helping- 
hand to a surveyor, has worked up through one division to the top; 
who knows his branch from A to Z, when A means an inductive 
knowledge of detail, and Z means seeing the details in their relation 
to each other and the whole.” 


Mr. Coopér brings refreshment and light to all who take the teaching 
profession seriously, and hope to those who need it. Everyone interested 
in education should read at least the first two chapters of this book 
(“Experiments in Education,’ “The Place of the Library”). Those in the 
humanities should read as well chapters three, six, seven, ten, and eleven 
(“Our Plato,’ “Beginners’ Greek,” “General Reading,” “Translations,” 
“Literary Criticism’). He who does not, deserves our censure for he is 
negligent. Those who would learn to teach English should read the whole 
book. He who does not, deserves our compassion for he is a fool. 


FRANK SULLIVAN 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Missouri 


ESSAYS IN THOMISM edited by Robert E. Brennan, O.P. Sheed & 
Ward, 1942. Pp. 427. $5.00. 


This very uneven collection of essays is referred to by the editor as 
“samplings in the Thomistic synthesis” which “illustrate not so much the 
extensiveness as the profundity of the Angelic Doctor’s thought.” Never- 
theless, a glance at the table of contents discloses a great variety in the 
subjects that are treated in the individual essays, a clear suggestion of 
the extensiveness of the thought of St. Thomas. The reader who seeks 
some common bond uniting the different essays is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. They are indeed “samplings,” as diverse as can be in subject-mat- 
ter, treatment and value, and homogeneous only in the fact that they are 
Thomistic. Being, Truth, Cognition, the Angelic Creation, Law, Economic 
Philosophy, Government, Education—all these subjects are represented. 
Equally diverse is the treatment of the various subjects, ranging as it does 
from a “straight” commentary on a single opuscule through a summary 
treatment of some broad subject to a really profound treatment of some 
specialized detail. Of the fifteen essays in the collection, perhaps six are 
really well done, so well done that they make the book worth while. The 
rest might be characterized as “routine” essays, and give the impression 
that the authors, who can do and have done significant writing in the 
modern Thomistic revival, simply wrote something, anything, for the col- 
lection. 


In his “Prologue” the editor closes his sketch of the Angelic Doctor with 
some splendid suggestions for the guidance of those who write with the 
purpose of making St. Thomas better known and better appreciated. These 
suggestions are obviously ignored in too many of the essays. The startling 
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attempt of the Epilogue to express philosophical thought in free verse may 
be good free verse. From the point of view of Philosophy the effect is 
definitely unpleasant. 


Some of the essays in Essays in Thomism will be sought and referred to 
whenever there is question of the subjects which they treat, constituting 
as they do real and valuable contributions of significance to the philos- 
opher. The fact that they are included in a too expensive collection with 
other essays far below their magnificent standard is to be deplored. 


C. L. BONNET 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Missouri 


LECONS SOCIALES: Dans la lumiere des encycliques pontificales par 
l’Abbe Clement Baribeau. Editions Fides, 1942. Pp. 216. 


When l’Abbe Baribeau agreed to publish his lectures on social doctrine, 
he gave us a handy little volume. In language understandable to the 
average lay audience, the lectures are clear, pertinent, and very readable. 
The author begins with a brief conspectus of Christan history, and the 
gradual rise of individualism until it pervaded all phases of modern life 
and invited the violent reaction of collectivism in its variant forms. Show- 
ing that now society faces a decisive turn in its course, he exposes the 
Church’s claim to possession of the acceptable middle course. His purpose 
in the succeeding chapters is to explain the Church’s program as outlined 
by the great social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, and as contrasted 
with the extremist social views of individualism and collectivism. 


The book follows a more or less satisfactory development through a 
consideration of the false solution as advocated by socialism and commu- 
nism, then of the inadequacies of modern capitalism, and finally of the 
plan of the Church. Separate chapters are given to the distinction between 
men’s social and human (called Christian by the author) equality, to the 
rights and limitations of private property, to the laborer and his status of 
wage earner, to the different theories of wage and just wage, to the role 
of the state and of the people themselves, to the co-operative movement, 
and to the so-called corporative order as suggested by the encyclical of 
Pius XI. 


The book has many fine features, especially in the light of its original 
purpose. The explanations of the leading issues in the fact, history, and 
theory of the social question are clear and to the point. The very brevity, 
however, even allowing for the original intention, caused several omissions 
which to this reviewer seem important. A more sincere acknowledgment of 
what is good in the socialists’ claims, as well as a refutation based on 
fact or solid reasoning of its economic system were both in place. Then, 
too little was said in the appropriate place concerning socialism’s false 
conception of the individual-society relationship. 


On the other hand, the abuses of modern capitalism were not made 
specific enough, especially since our society has that as its own difficulty. 
Again (except for an introductory notice), it was not clearly juxtaposed 
as the opposite extreme from collectivism, between which two the Catholic 
plan would steer a middle course. 


The treatment of co-operatives as generally, if not specifically, included 
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in Quadragesimo Anno and the clear outline of the corporative state are 
very good. The reference to the Canadian situation in most of the discus- 
sions will be of help certainly to the American reader. 


JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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